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onalinsertion. @ne-half column, one inserticn, $8: 
two insertions, $15, and $6 for every additicnal in- 
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HOW TO BREAK A COLT. 

To begin, you must understand your colt.— 
All horses are not alike, but differ as men do: 
they therefore require different treatment. If 
your colt is intelligent, much is gained: you 
have but to addrees youreelf to his intelligence 
—talk to him as it were, and give him to un- 
derstand what you want. If he is also good- 
natured, there is no difficulty to get along. 

You are first to let him know that he is not 
going to be hurt—that you are his friend; and 
if he shows a disposition to be ugly, you are 
to treat the manifestation of this with severity ; 
this you can do the more readily by addreseing 
his intelligence. He will soon learn. But 
never contradict yourself with him. Do not 
punish him at one time for disobedience, and 
then let him escape the next time. If you let 
him escape punishment at one time, be will 
expect to escape the next time, and be nettled 
if you chastise him. Be consistent at all times. 

When you begin, make thorough work. It 
is easy to break a weil tempered, intelligent 
coit—in other words, to teach bim—and he will 
soon learn to love your triendly way with him 


learn to love his master. Witness the intima- 
cy of the Arab and his steed. 

Where a colt shows mettle, much care, and 
a tender hand are required, especially if he is 
sensitive and fine strung. Then care must be 
taken. Jerking and punishing must be avoided. 
A colt of such quality will soon lose its self-pos- 
session—and then all efforts at tractability are 
useless. A frightened horse is not itself—it is 
in a state of furor. 

Avoid all harsh treatment, all hasty treat- 
ment, all inconsiderate treatment. Study the 
nature of a colt, and then treat him accordingly. 
The various rules which are given do not reach 
all cases ; indeed you cannot reach every case, 
only by judgment of the beast in hand. Prin- 
ciples must be followed, by whatever course 
that may be done, whether the colt is driven 
singly at first, or with anether horse. The lat- 
ter is a successful way. The former is also, 
providing your colt is docile, and of a tracta- 
ble turn. This is more risky—and unless a 
careful and practiced hand directs, the coup- 
ling is the better way. But in both cases, and 
in all, gentleness is thé great requirement. Se- 
cure confidence firat; the rest is mostly me- 
chanical. 

Put your saddle on the colt by first familiar- 
izing him with it; let him know it will not 
hurthim. So with the harness. 

Above all, keep a bad-natured man away 
from a colt, especially if he is ignorant also.— 
Pay alittle more rather than torun risks with bad 
trainers—for the training in the start, in youth, 
is not easily forgotten. 

When he begins to wear the harness and 
the saddle, work vour colt moderately. Make 
it as agreeable for him as you can. This will 
encourage him and lead him into the full la- 
bor of a horse almost ere he is aware. Treat 
him kindly—teach him confidence—encourage 
him: these are the points. It requires a jadi- 
cious mind to apply the lash. 
horses require it; some seldom or never. Es- 
pecially is this true of colts. ‘To do full justice 
toa colt or a horse, requires the hand of in- 


Only some 





stincs. A valuable colt should be given such 


| treatment, 
oe 


Let every farm have its plat of fruit trees. 





FARMING PROGRESSIVE. 

It is with farming precisely as with every 
other business: it must be attended to, or it 
will not pay. This is more so now than form- 
erly. For now machinery does the work of 
hand labor; and science is adding success, 
which the common farmer cannot reach—hence 
he is found in the rear of profits and general 
success. There must be intelligence. The ad- 
vancement of farming has made this so.— 
“Skinning” land is getting to be among the 
things that were. This, however, is less the 
case on the prairies than in the East. An old 
fashioned farmer stands but a poor chance 
there. He is constantly selling out, to “better 
his condition,” which is not done by buying 
another farm, He is generally glad to get rid 
of his, and not get him another “‘incumbrance.” 
We must then, as the country improves, im- 
prove with it—and that by informing ourselves, 
both by reading and conversation, with those 
who know. 


~~~ 





Ferepinc-Boxgs vs. Racxs.—Horses do not 
naturally gather food from trees, why then 
should they be compelled in winter to take it 
from arack over head? Every mouthful re- 
quires the animal to assume an unnatural posi- 
tion, which, in young horses particularly, must 
interfere with thedevelopment of the muscles of 
the neck, and the graceful carriage of the head. 
May not the awkward manner in which many 
horses thrust their head forward and upward, 
be attributed to the force of habit acquired in 
feeding from arack? Another serious objection 
to racks is the danger of the seed, dust, etc., 
falling into the eyes of the animal; further, all 
the effluvia of the stable, the vapors from liquid 
and solid excrements, the exhalations from the 
akin and lungs pass upward, and ar€ to some 
extent absorbed by the hay—an addition neither 
savory nor healthful. The feed box may be 
made equally convenient with the rack, and is 
open to none of the above objections, It need 
not be large, and if the bottom be made of slats 
all rejected fodder can easily be removed.—Ex. 





ccidipiactaincmetniiaMildine Mita 
Time lost, cannot be recalled—therefore 
treasure its flying moments by doing always 


that which hath some good in it. 
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ROOTS---WHAT THEY DO. 

They hold the plant in its place. This is the 
mechanical part, and is but a small part, neces- 
sary as it is. 

We say roots perform the office of feed- 
ing the plant; and thatisthe main-thing. But 
how is this done? We know how, and we say, 
by absorption. All well enough. But have 
we ever thought, carefully and correctly, to 
what extent this effects the soil, and precisely 
in what manner? We have not. Much is to 
be learned here. We once hinted at the thing, 
and the press copied our hints. Let us now 
say alittle more on the subject. 

First, there is a great difference in soil. This 
effects the absorptive power of the roots on the 
general strength of the mass. 

Only the end of the roots take up the matter. 
The sides, coming in contact with the ground, 
have no effect. The soil may lie there with all 
its strength unappropriated. And there it does 
lie, fertile as ever, save the little that the root 
took in its passage that way. And it is little, 
comparatively, providing the soil is a thorough 
good soil, homogeneous, attractive—a soil that 
has its clay in due proportion, and will not give 
its treasure to the atmosphere nor let it down 
to the subsoil. Hence it is, not only that a 
soil is rich that itlasts so well, but because it 
retains its fertility by its own inherent attrac- 
tion, the roots taking only what comes in im- 
mediate contact with them, the roots themselves 
being an attractive power in the soil, both roots 
and soil (or, more particularly, the clay in it,) 
striving for tue mastery—the roots getting only 
what they come in contact with, and that but 
the small line they traverse, ae though they 
take up the moisture in their way, thia moisture 
holds in solution only what its own particles 
contain, and not what its neighbor possesses— 
that ig held by the neighbor till the root comes 
that way. 

It will be said, that, as the moisture taken 
up, is constantly being replaced by the sur- 
rounding water rushing in to fill the vacuum, 
that thus the soil becomes exhausted. This is 
not so. Water in the soil—a good soil—is 
water, and is free trom fertilizing matter, the 
soil itself attracting the fertile principle, and 
holding it. The water in a good soil therefore 
Only the 
necessary moisture held by the fertilizing ele- 
ment, necessary to its solution, is retained—re- 
tained by the interest principle of the ingredi- 
ent in solution, or with which it comes in 
contact. 

Mere water therefore has but little do with 
the action of the plant—only so far as it is in- 
timately conneoted with the fertilizing princi- 
ple. Hence, a wet soi! does not favor growth ; 
and it is remarkable how small a quantity of 
moisture, apparently, will support 4 plant. 

The soil then holds its fertility till the supe- 
rior attraction of the plant abstracte it—and 
then it only parts what it comes in immediate 
contact with. Hence but the small track of 
the roots is affected in a good soil, leaving an 
almost infinite proportion of ground unoccupied 
and fertile. This accounts for the permanence 
of our deep rich soils when of proper texture 


is pure—and thus leaves it pure. 


They may be worked and 
cultivated almost ad-infinitum. 

But, let a soil be leachy, anda different state 
of things at once takes place. The fertilizing 
element isin a moving condition. As the plant 
appropriates, it rushes in to fill the vaccuum, 
and thus drains the surrounding soil of its 
strength. Hence in leachy soil, well manured, 
there is rapid growth. There is also a rapid 
exhaustion—the plant not getting all—but get- 
ting more than if the strength were set. 

We may learn from these facts a useful les- 
son. We see how long a shallow-rooting crop, 
like grass, will last in a good soil—that holds 
its own save what it is forced to give to vegeta- 
tion. Our “ perpetual”’ pastures are an exam- 
ple. And the same principle holds good 
throughout the soil. Such soil needs but be 
worked—the sub-soi] brought up, or pentrating 
plants applied, like corn or clover. 


and ingredients. 





TROTTING STOCK. 


The greatest living getter of fast road stock 
is, unquestionably, Hambletonian. He has 
had many of the best mares, and therefore, 
has had more than ordinary opportunities for 
getting superiorhorses. But when you consider 
that he isthe sire of Dexter, Volunteer, Guy 
Miller, Edsall’s Hambletonion, George Wilkes, 
Major Winfield Bruno, Brunette and numerous 
other good ones, it must be admitted that from 
his loins has comea great partof their quality. 

He is now eighteen years old, while if Mam- 
brino Chief had lived, he would have been seven- 
teen. Both illustrate the power of the blood of 
Messenger, being grandsons ofhisson Mambrino. 
the one through Abdallah, the other through 
Mambrino Paymaster. Mambrino Chief was 
taken to Kentucky in 1854, and died from neg- 
lect in 1862. Hetoo had many good mares, 
but of a different class from those sent to Ham- 
bletonian, some being thoroughbred of the good 
blood of Kentucky. Among his get were Idol, 


(Erricson,) Kentucky Chief and Lady Thorne. 
If he had lived, he would, from the reputation 
of his get, have had the very choice of the 
thoroughbred mares with trotting tendencies, 
and would have added to his own fame, in the 
reputation of others of his get. 





It would be curious to point out what different 
| results there might have been, if Hambletonian 
{had been taken to Kentucky and Mambrino 
| Chief had gonetoOrangecounty. In that case, 
|the Mambrino stock would have been smailer 
|than it ie, while the Hambletonian would have 
|been larger and with more finish. We should 
have had removed one difficulty which exists 
with nearly all the best Hambletonians—their 
small size, being out of small mares. ‘The ob- 
jection reduces toa very few, the number ot 
first class Hambletonian stock horses. 

We are equally unfortunate with the Mam- 
brino Chief’s, but from different causes. Ken- 
tucky Chief died in California. -Bald Chief was 
shot. after being stolen, by a guerilla captain. 
and Erricson being too narrow across the jaws 
at the entering of the windpipe. Brignoli, like 
his sire, is troubled with quarter-crack and lacks 
the rear-driving power, which Hambletonian 
and Volunteer have in perfection ; and Idol is 
said to have a broken gait, caused possibly by 
bad handling. 

Among the mares by Hambletonian none 
has been so distinguished as Lady Thorne, got 
by Mambrino Chief. This mare, of large size 
of exquisite finish, with her fine muzzle, large 
eye, breadth across the jaws at the entrance to 
the windpipe, her fine neck, deep sloping 
shoulders, broad chest, with her powerful rear 
and big let down stifles, is, with her size, finish, 





Brignoli, Bald or Bay Chief, Morgan Chief 


power and machinery, the greatest living mare, 
jand is destined to mark lower down than any- 
thing yet done. : 

Now, if, atter doing this, her owner will but 
| be satisfied and breed her every year to Ham- 
| bletonian, we shall see stock greater than any 
yet produced. Men are now beginning to dis- 
cover that great results are from certain suffi- 
cient causes, and, as in the past, the rare pro- 
duction of good ones seems to have been almost 
stumbled into; so. in the future, there should 
be, with skill and judgment in breeding, no 
scarcity of stock horses as great as Hambleton- 
ian and Mambrino Chief.—[ Turf, Field and 
Farm. 


ee ee ee 
STICK TO YOUR BUSINESS. 

Stick to your business, and your business will 
stick to you---not perhapsat first: we have to learn 
first,and experience costs. Sometimes, however, 
the startis succeseful. But this is not general- 
ly the case—and here we see the secret of so 
much wavering, going from this business into 
This 


The business will become good: 


that, because it wouldn’t pay in the start. 
is all wrong. 
itis good to others—and it will become good to 
you, if you persevere. Ifyou donot persevere, all 
your effort is for nothing—and you have your 
loss besides in other respects. The expenses for 
carrying on the business, are all lost. 

A new thing is tried—and if the same princi- 
ples areapplied to that, the same, most probably, 
willbe theresult ofthat. Andthus wego on from 
bad to bad. 
Stick to your business, and what good there is 
in it will by-and-by come along. It will come 
because you are getting a better understanding 
of your business: that is the great secret; you 
are learning the trade of it soto speak. We 
have known people, many of them, to engage 
in hop-raising—and after having tried it for a 
few years, abandon it. Prices were low, and it 
didn’t seem to pay. Others held on. Hops 
brought a great price, and these people realized 
“fortunes.” Adi who persevered, are well-to-do 
by raising hops. Is it not so in the other busi- 
neas of the farm—in raising sheep, in dairying, 
&ec., and in other departments of life? It is, 
andinall. Stick to your business, is the grand 
capital motto. 


This ever-changing is ever bad. 
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Written for Colman’s Rural World. 

The following notice may be of interest to 
many of your readers: 

‘*Pusiic SHEEP SHEARING.—At the request of 
many wool growers, I hereby give notice that 
there will be a Public Sheep Shearing at the 
County Fair Grounds, Carlinville, Ills., Tuesday, 
June Sth, 1866. Competition open toall breeds 
of sheep, and not confined to the County. 
Com modious sheds can be had in care of storms. 
Committees to be appointed by competitors on 
the Fair Grounds, at the Shearing. 

Geo. Fisnpack, President 
Macoupin County Agricultural Society. 

Carlinville, Ill., April Lith, 1866.” 

Let the wool growers and sheep breeders 
I 
no better plan to test the different 
| breeds, than by putting the scales tothe fleeces. 


attend this shearing with their best sheep. 
know of 





| 

Who has some good stock of the South Downs? 
| ‘ . , . 

| Shearing, unless it be the South Downs. 


I believe all classes will be represented at the 
If 
}any one has such sheep, let him be on hand. 

I hope,no preventing Providence,to be on hand, 
and give your readers the result of this Shear- 
ing, the first ever held inthis part of Illinois. 

SHEPHERD, 


XUM 
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LICE ON ANIMALS. 
Every animal, under certain circumstances. 
nourishes a louse of some nature in its hair, 


wool or feathers, or in its skin ; and it notun 
frequently happens that different parisites 
lodge in the body of the same animal. In ordi- 
nary cases, animals do not suffer by them, but 
when they multiply to such an extent as to pro 
duce mange, it becomes necessary to take 
means to exterminate the pests. Lice, in a 
majority of cases, may be attributed to want of 
cleanliness. If the dust and sweat of the ox 
and horse are allowed to accumulate in the hair 
and remain undisturbed, if the stables are 
kept in a filthy condition and so poorly venti- 
jJated as to render the air unwholescme, if ani- 
mals are reduced in the fall by want of sufficient 
pasturage, orare confined to unhealthy districte, 
and then neglected during the winter, or if a 
beast loaded with pediculi is turned into a yard 
to associate with healthy animals, we may ex- 
pect to be called upon to prescribe a remedy for 
the fearful range of lice. Under these cireum- 
stances, the parasites will multiply and become 
a source of serious annoyance and trouble. On 
nearly every animal lice seem to have a favorite 
place of resort. On horses, they intest the mane 
and tail; on horned cattle, they collect around 
the nose, the base of the horns, and the neck ; 
on sheep, they confine themselves to no partic- 
ular part, and on swine they exercise the same 
freedom. By carefully noting these facts, we 
are able to determine by outward signs, when 
different animals are sorely troubled by lice. 
The horse, when parasites prey upon him, ex- 
hibits signs of impatience and irritation by rub- 
bing his tail and biting at his mane; the ox 
rubs bis hesd and neck against posts and fences, 
and we observe the hair becomes thinner day 
by day; and sheep tear out tufts of wool, and 
bite the flesh until blood appears. We look 
upon lice as an evil, and if we would pay par- 
ticular attention in regard to air, exercise and 
cleanliness, we would prevent them from multi- 
plying tosuch an extent as to produce what 
may appropriately be termed a disease. Many 
remedies have been prescribed trom time to 
time for relieving animals of these obnoxious 
insects, and many experiments have been made 
to prove the utility of various suggestions and 
prescriptions, all of which have a tendency to 
confirm the value of the old and simple appli- 
cation of common oil or grease, as furnishing 
the most sate, speedy and effective relief. Mer- 
curial ointment has been tried; but it cannot 
be used without danger to the animal. A de- 
coction of tobacco leaves is a good wash, but 
owing to the narcotic poison that it contains, it 
proves fatal in too many instances. Vegetable 
remedies, also, have been tested. The seeds of 
larkspur, the leaves and flowers of the Ledum 
pelustre, or Labrador tea, and a decoction made 
from the roots of black heHebore, have had 
their numerous advocates, but none of them 
have grown into popular favor. ‘The internal 
use of sulphur is an excellent remedy and a 
good preventive. Owing to the length, heavi- 
ness and deatiny of the fleeceit is more difficult 
to exterminate lice from sheep than any other 
animals. Some of the English shepherds use a 
salve, and apply it in small quantities directly 
to the skin by caretully parting the wool. To- 
bacco smoke. by some. is preferred to an oint- 
ment of any kind. The sheep is held in such 
a manner that the smoke ia forced froma hel- 
lows among the wool to the skin in all direc- 
tions. After the fumigation, the animal is 
placed ia the open air in order that the vapor 
may paas off without being inhaled. 

We notice in a recent report of a meeting of 
the Farmere’ Club, that the lice on sheep form- 
ed asubjeet for discussion. We quote: “Dr. 
J. R. Smith explained that lice, as well as sim- 
lar insects, breathe through holes in the bodv 


a fringe of extremely delicate hair, which pre- 
vents the intrusion of ary solid particles. To 
kill the insect, it is only necessary to close these 
breathing holes, and this is done by smearing 
them with any kind of grease or oil. You may 
catch a caterpiller, and examine him with a 
magnifying glass, and you will find these spi- 
rules arranged in two rows, one on each side; 
then, if you take a moth or butterfly, you will 
find the breathing holes in the body correspond- 
ing with those in the body of the caterpillar 
from which it was produced—the same body, in 
fact, remaining atter the wings are developed. 
If you dip a feather in oil, and smear the two 
spirules nearest the tail, the lower portion of 
the body will be paralyzed, so far as these holes; 
proceeding upward, vou may paralyzethe whole 
body until you come to the last two, which are 
situated just below the jaws. So long as these 
remain open, the insect will continueto breathe, 
but if these are now closed, he dies immediate- 
ly. To exterminate lice on any animal, it is 
only necessary to cover the animal completely 
with grease or oil. The simplest and cheapest 
oil is beat—lard, fish oil, or any other that is at 
hand.” When the lice have not become so 
numerous as to produce the disease known as 
Pityriasis or mange, this application, undoubt- 
edly, is the best that can be used. In addition 
to being effective, it is perfectly harmless. 
Stock breeders should always recollect, that 
prevention shows wisdom and saves annoyance 
and expense; and by neatness, cleanlineas and 
comfort, the health of the animal will be in 
sured, and the animals will not become infested 
with the troublesome parasites. 

Dr. Copeman informs us, that one of the 
most valuable remedies for lice on sheep, is a 
decoction of quassi chips. Take one pound of 
the quassia, and boil it for about twerty minutes 
in a half a gallon of water, and when cold, ap- 
ply it to the skin of the animal. One or two 
applications will exterminate the lice, and it 
can be used without a particle of danger. This 
is a simple remedy, but yet it is not generally 
known. The Dr. has used it with the most 
satisfactory results, in many cases. 


ODOR IN BUTTER. 

Butter is of a nature to take in odors. Hence 
it should not only be made in clean vessels, but 
kept clean. A day or two in an unsoaked fir- 
kin will give it the taste of the wood. It is for 
this reason to a great extent that ‘‘store butter” 
is not relished. The least milk left in butter 
will, in a few days, taint it, especially in sum- 
mer. Kept open in a cellar, the odor of the 
cellar will affect it. 

Butter is delicate. It requires careful hand- 
ling in the working. If worked too much, it 
will break the grain, that is, the little globules 
of which it is composed—and grease will be 
the result. Work slowly and carefully till a// 
the milk is out—till the water with which it is 
washed is clear. Then pack away in clean 
vessels, excluding the air by putting salt on the 
top. Keep moist by a wet c'oth. 

But all this is of no avail if the vessela in 
which the milk is kept, are not clean. The 
churn, in particular, must be sweet and clean. 
If not, the butter, in churning, will clean it, 
and take tne bad odor to itself. But the milk 
ing pails must .e equally clean; and, most of 
all, the milking must beclean. If the filth of 
the stables be permitted to get in it—which is 
so often the case—your milk is spoiled. Even 
in summer care must be exercised, and nothing 





These holes are minute spirules, constantly 


kept open by an elastic ring, aud surrounded by , 


but the pure milk permitted to go in the pail 


in hot weather—a whole summer. We have 


| known June butter to keep till the next June. 


Once effected, the evil goes on rapidly—and 
butter is soon intolerable. 


HAVANA TOBACCO. 

There is no reason why Havana tobacco 
shoul! not be raised here. The thing has been 
tested in various parts of the country with more 
or less success. The main thing is—the seed 
should be got from Cuba—not for one year, 
but for each year, as the plants will deteriorate 
if grown from seed raised here. A warm local- 
ity is an advantage. It may be cultivated 
closer than the ordinary tobacco, as the ;Jant 
ic smaller. The treatment, bowever, is about 
the same. Let the thing be tested in a small 
way. Thereare some localities, no doubt, that 
will grow it to advantage, and make it more 
remunerativ: than any other production. This 
can only be ascertained by test. 





Benefits of A Barometer. 

The Barometer has its uses—but does not 
always meet expectations. The mariner can- 
not well dispense with it. The farmer also has 
need of it. The barometer will, however, not 
always tell accurately the state of the weather 
in the locality where it is situated. It will 
never fail to respond to the condition of the at- 
mosphere ; but that condition may not always 
bring fair or foul weather as indicated. Other 
influences are at work. Electricity is one. 
There may be a shower at a distance, and fair 
weather present, while the mercury is down. 
Hence we are not affected by the indication. 
But those at a distance receive the effect. It ia 
the effect at adistance that caused ourindication 
—and from some cause (electricity most proba- 
ble) the action of the atmosphere has been with- 
drawn. But thisisan exception. The barome- 
ter generally, or in must cases, foretells accu- 
rately the state ot the weather. Just now there 
is an indication of ‘‘fair,”’ and bas been all morn- 
ing, and so far as we know, all evening—yet, it 
rains—slightly. There was promise of rain all 
the morning and evening in the sky, which 
threatened our hay. We trusted to the tube— 
not wholly unreluctantly—and now the sky is 
humid, raining slowly—not enough to injure the 
hay. 

Itis getting lighter; the West shows signs of fair 
weather; blue streaks are marbled on the sky— 
and as the clauds disperse—clouds which were 
drifting from the East—the higher clouds move 
from the West, ehowing the main direction of the 
weather. The rai. was but a drizzle—more of 
a fog-mist than real. The barometer all the 
while pointed to the true, or main state of the 
weather, and was not affected by incidental in- 
fluences, or but the least. Our hay is safe; 
the tube is reliable. It is, however, not always 
so, as we have indicated. But it is so generally, 
or in most cases, as we have said. It is there- 
fore a benefit to havea barometer—not always 
and explicitly to rely upon—but, taking experi- 
ence, both of the instrument: and the appear 
ance of the sky, there is an improved chance, in 
combining the two, of taking advantage of the 
meteorological changes. A watch is not more 








Such butter, when made pure, will keep even 


consulted thau our barometer. 
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How To Raise Good Colts. 

In the first place, have a good mare of mature 
age, (five to seven years old, according to the 
breed ;) sound, having a good constitution, and 
ancestry; black or bay, with ancestors’ same 
color, and no white feet; large, weighing not 
less than one thousand pounds in January; 
deep and broad through the pelvis, and rather 
small in girth around the chest, indicating 

ood milking propensities; broad and muscular 
, round and perfect feet, high and thin 
withers, prominent eyes, wide apart, good life, 
action, speed, disposition, &c. 

In the second place, cross her with a sire 
of the same general characteristics, except that 
he should be heavier forward and lighter 
through the pelvis. If the mare is too long- 
bodied and short-legged, cross with asire rather 
the reverse, i. e., having too short a body and 
too long legs, and so remedy any defects that 
the mare may have, on the principle that “like 
begets like.” 

e sure and remember this one thing, that if 
the mare is not a “ good milker,”’ it is useless 
to try to raise good colis from her. Good horses 
may be raised trom a “ poor milker,” or rather, 
colts, that eventually become good horses; but, 
as nature provided but one chief food for colts, 
if they cannot get that, they cannot thrive, but 
will only stay along, till they become old enough 
to thrive on other food, which is so late thet 
they rarely ever attain to what they would have 
been. 

The mare may be worked during pregnancy, 
regularly or otherwise, if not strained, heated, 
overdone, or exposed to take cold; she should 
have what good hay in winter she will eat up 
clean, ¢nd two to four quarts of oats or equiva- 
lent per day, and more when at regular work, 
if she will not keep in good, everyday order 
without. She should not be turned omer 
from winter feed intoa pasture of very good feed, 
but better fora few days be put where the feed 
is rather short, and she should have grain also 
for a week or two, till her system gets adapted 
to the change of feed; and she should be “ put 
up” every cold or stormy night. 

From the middle of her eleventh month, she 
should be noticed every day, and after milk is 
seen on the end of her teats, she should beseen 
every hour, as for the want of ten seconds’ care, 
just at the time, many colts haye been lost by 
suffocation, the case not giving way soon enough. 
Keep the dam on rather light feed for a few 
days, till danger from inflammation has passed, 
after which she should have good pasture feed, 
water and salt, and not much work; especially 
be careful not to heat her, or fatigue the colt, 
by long or fast drives, or from workin hot 
weather. I ruined one valuable colt in that 
way. 

lf not very necessary to use the mare quite 
constantly and hard, let the colt suck four and 
a half to five months. Before weaning, for a 
week or two, begin to learn him to eat a hand- 
ful of oats, meal, roots, &c., per day, and after 
weaning, give him a few each day—from half a 

int toa quart of each. He should be haltered 

efore weaning, handled kindly, but in such a 
manner that * will always understand that 
his master is the strongest. 





Ep. Rurat Wortp: I wish to know from 
you, or some of your patrons—what will cure 
cough insheep? I have but few; the cough 
commenced with one ewe and run all through 
the flock. I tried sulphur, resin, soot, powder- 
ed black oak bark, and various other remedies. 
Mysheep have not been exposed—have had a 
good warm house and plenty to eat—and now 
my lambs are being affected the same way. 

Fine prospect for fruit. Peaches generally 
in full bloom. To much rain for early farming. 

Mining, Mo. Gravols. 





[Written for Colman’s Rural World.) 

The Cow and Horse in the Family. 

If you have means, and wish to live pleas- 
antiy, get you an Alderney cow. She will 
make the richest and sweetest cream and but- 
ter, and of course milk, of any. They are 
worth having, these little docile, quiet ani- 
mals, seeming more like members of the fam- 
ily than anything else, though apt to be mis- 
shapen, brindled or spotted, and pale at that— 
thin necks, like deer, and heads the same, but 
yet very gentle—different from all other cows. 

Next to the Alderney for milk, and giving 
more, but not sorich, is the Ayrshire— a most 
noble breed fcr the dairy, and most excellent 
in the family. Tnereis more prid« to be grati- 
fied in such a cow. She is sleek and round, 
and most excellently formed, having all the 
points perfect. 

The Devons are rivals to the Ayrshires, and 
will be an honor to any family. 

Either of these will do, or even a “native,” 
though these are the ugliest of all cows—pitch- 
ed rump, cramped and disfigured, and some- 
times vicious, sometimes very docile, varying 
much in all the points of a good and bad 
cow. You must run your risk with the native 
breed. But when you get a good cow, of what- 
ever breed, then abide by it. Get a gentle one, 
and she will not be worried by dogs; she will 
not trouble you or the neighbors either. You 
will sleep content for all Brindle will do—for 
she is intelligent and knows what you want, 
and Loes it to please you and mother that takes 
such good care of her, of this other mother, as 
the cow is. You get an affection for such a 
cow, and that is a great benefit. You will 
then treat her well, and she will treat back in 
return. Such a cow, of course, you will not 
part with, for you could not dispense with even 
her company, to say nothing of the immense 
amount of milk, the real stuffand sinew of the 
family, that she gives you. We have experi- 
enced these things, and we know how to appre- 
ciate such a cow. 

And so it is with the horse. Dobbin should 
be made all that a cow is, in his way—a part 
of the family to do its service, and to be com- 
pany, ableto doso much! But he is different 
from the cow, and gets upa different set of 
feelings. He isof course gentle like the cow, 
and faith{ul—never balky, easy to keep, and 
not a disgrace when he goes abroad, though 
he is beat readily by the fast nags that would 
spurn him. He has his parts—and he knows 
that well enough, and that is what be is kept 
for—a prince in his way, for he has, if neces- 
sary, a good deal of occult matter resting within 
him to be used as occasion requires—and then 
he is a blood, stir but his mettle. Such a 
horse, like the cow we have described, will re- 


main in the family where its place is. Never 
part with it, for in these domertic ties one and 
all, is the humblest, the purest happiness. Se- 
lect your horse for the uses you want him for, 
and not at random—and each man has gen- 
erally some different uses for a horse. FG. 


The wisest men are they, not who know the 
most, but who apply their knowledge to the 
best advantage. 








[Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 
EFFECTS OF WET PLOWING. 
There was a small lot across the road which 

every spring was the earliest green, and afford- 
ed the best grass of anything in tle neighbor- 
hood. The soil was good, with a large pre- 
ponderance of clay. 

This lot was plowed and sowed for two years, 
The Jast year half of it was plowed before a 
rain, and was in good order; the other was 
plowed a few days later, after a rain. 
up wet and packed somewhat—not s0 wet as 
we have seen land plowed, but as is very often 
the case. 

The grain, which the year before, was fair, 
was chis year the same on the half which was 
plowed first; the other was about as third as 
good, a light crop. The lot was seeded to 
grass. This season is the third—and the grass 
is only half a crop on the part plowed wet. In 
the spring the difference is as distinct as we see 
the road and the grass at its side. The one- 
half is as green as usual. ‘The other half is like 
the rest of the grass in the neighborhood— 
perhaps a trifle poorer. This is a satisfactory 
test. 

Another, is a lot (our own) sowed to barley 
on black soil, pretty well run, but mellow and 


It came 


producing. It was plowed and put in excellent 
condition; was once harrowed; and then a 
raincame. After the rain it was harrowed 


again—not immediately after, but as soon as 
it was thought fit. It seemed still mellow, but 
clogged somewhat the drag. When the sun 
dried it, the effect could more plainly be seen: 
it made it harsh: the life, it could easily be 
seen, was gone. The land yielded nothing. 

Our neighbor’s garden was plowed in the 
fall. It was not only wet, but muddy. The 
soil was arich, deep black. ‘You are spoil- 
ing your garden,” we remarked. “Oh no! 
the frost will make all right,” was replied, 
and quite confidently. Next spring the fine, 
live mnellow soil was harsh, was dead. Every 
one could see that something ailed the soil— 
and yet it was worked in a proper time. But 
it ailed all summer—soil and vegetation. The 
garden was a failure. The famous garden— 
“What isthe matter of it?” The next yearit 
was plowed when it should be, and worked 
carefully in the spring, manure also being ad- 
ded. It did a little better, but was compara- 
tively a failure. A prescription was then given 
it and followed out. Manure was plowed in ia 
the fall soon as the garden was cleared. Lime 
was spread over it and harrowed in with tlie 
top-soil. In the spring the whole was worked 
thoroughly and rather Jate, to get the effect of 
the early heat, and to work when dry enough. 
The old state—the former excellent condition— 
was not there: but thegarden yielded well. It 
is still doing better the present (following) year. 

Has not each farmer a similar experience? 
has he not seen similar results? OxsERvEr. 

BE NS Cas 

pe After fruit trees have been planted, they 
should be seen to, that those which suffer and 
have but few leaves, be pruned at once, as there 
is not enough root to sustain a good growth. 
In such a case prune pretty freely. 
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BUTTERWORTH’S CORN HARVESTER. 


This engraving represents a machine for . 
harvesting corn, and is designed also for cut- 
ting Sugar Cane of the Southein States. It 
cuts two rows at once, dropping the corn in 
gavels of any desired size, is drawn by one 
horse, walking between the two rows, and 
requires only a driver, being “‘self-operating 
in all its parts.” It gathers upall the down 
and tangled corn, however badly it may be 
blown down and tangled ; cuts from twelve 
to fifteen acres per day, thereby saving a vast 
amount of physical labor; never clogs, and 
has no side draft. Has been worked and 


thoroughly tested under all conceivable cir-fm 


cumstances, giving the most perfect satisfac- 
tion. 


In detail, the Maehine consists of twofeamans 


knives A between the guide bars B; these 
knives are set with the inner end inclinede 
back and the front edge setting up. The 
guides B are practically two forks, which are 
extended on each side of the hills to bring 
the stalks within them to the knife; the 
front points of these guides come sufliciently 
low to the ground to obtrude themselves 
under the down and tangled corn, the bows 


lifting it up to the reels C, when it is thrown | E, whieh retain it until an armful is 


ee 





—_ QS = 
accumula- 
































| et by aimply nging the wheel F, 


back with the straight corn, The reels C, one/ ted of sufficient size, when it is dropped by the| having more or less cogs for a light or heavy 


on each side, receive rotary motion from gear-| machine itself—the mechanism for the purpose 
ing D in the centre; the reels serve to draw| being merely a cogged wheel F, worked from a 
|tooth or cog in the master wheel G; the size 


the corn up against the knives; and as soon 


as it is cut off, deposits it upon the carriers 





THE EVERGREEN CHERRY. 

Ep. RuraLt Wortp: Since my previous letter 
to you respecting the Evergreen Cherry I have 
learned that the plant is very difficult to trans- 
plant. In fact that it cannot be removed from 
the nursery as young trees (fruit trees) usually 


are. All Evergreens, I believe, are attended 
with the like trouble. On this point though you 
will be better posted than I. I am told that 
the young plants are here kept in pots until 
ready for sale, and then planted without dis- 
turbing the roots. Small plants sell for $2 each. 
The price and difficulty of transplanting ac- 
counts for the paucity of this species of hedge 
in this country. 

If you can plant the seeds directly alongside 
of a straight fence (say the front of a lawn), it 
would be the easiest method of establishing a 
hedge that would be most brilliant and superb, 
and at the same time serve as a rare and striking 
advertisement. 

Some young plants that I examined a few 
days since showed a complete lack of fibres at 
the roots—striking straight down into the ground, 
The soil was a sandy, sandy, very sandy loam! 

Despite this drawback to the hedge cherry 
for fencing purposes it will still be a great ac- 
quisition to the nursery. By chopping the 
roots in the ground a few times I presume it 
may be made to throw out laterals sufficiently 
to transplant without the use of pots. 

And I cannot but think thatifthe young plants 
were taken up and puddled, and kept mois¢ until 
set in the hedgerow, that they would live. Es- 
pecially if this were doneon a cloudy or wet 
day, or in the night. I have succeeded thus 
with young cedars from the bluffs, after failing 
with less care. 

The opinion is entertained here that it will be 
able to withstand the frosts of the States. If it 
prove otherwise, the fact will be greatly to be de- 
plored. For, without considering it as a hedge- 





to the prevailing trees and shrubs of the lawn 
during the summer, and in winter a most agree- 
able relief to the monotony that pines, firs and 
cedars present. 

I do not despair, though, of the cherry being 
extensively used asa hedge. Ihave an abiding 
faith that, with the requisite care, it may be 
transplanted, though not as cheaply as the 
Osage Orange. But let any man of taste once 
behold a fence of it,and woe! be unto him un- 
til he can have such a fence himself. His 
peace of mind will be gone to a certainty. A 
terrible afflietion is in store for this wicked gen- 
eration (cherry fence on the brain) unless Jack 
Frost happen to nipitin the bud. And bad 
cess to him if he do! 


I regret that I cannot give you the Linnzwan 
name of the plant, but I will endeavor todo so 
at some future time. 

It is a great misfortue to be here and not be 
a botanist. Theplaceis a veritable Botany Bay. 
Flowers have been in bloom all through the 
winter; and ornamental shrubs and trees abound 
profusely, mostly evergreens, and seemingly of 
endless variety. The fine taste exhibited by 
residents of California in the construction and 
ornamentation of their house, is in striking con- 
trast to what one sees in the Western States— 
although the State is itself the most western of 
all states and one of the youngest. Elegant 
mansions and beautiful lawns are to be seen all 








plant, it is calculated to form astriking contrast 


over the country; and most of the cottages 
might pass for palaces in comparison to the 
frame houses of Illinois and Missouri. But, 
mansion or cottage, the prevailing taste is al- 
ways rural; grass plats, gravel walks, blooming 
borders, shade and fruit trees, are accompani- 
ments to nearly every house. The expense of 
this rustic enjoyment is trifling, whilst the lux- 
ury that it affords to the mind makes life truly 
worth living for. Success then to the Rural 
World, and believe me to be yours truly. 
P. S. Burngs. 


stand of corn. 


| The pemanp for the fall of 1866 will be sup- 
plied. For further particulars, address T, But- 


| of the bundles can be regulated at the will of|terworth, Shelbyville, Mo. 


enw 





WARM FEED FOR COWS. 

They need it as well as man. To drink 
largely of ice-water immediately after feeding is 
bad. It arrests digestion; chills the cow; 
makes her not only suffer; but increases the 
call for food. Give water an hour, or halt an 
hour, before feeding. It is an excellent plan to _ 
slop cows with warm slop, and give hay, steam- 
ed or soaked in hot water. Warm a cow both 
inside and out, aad you assist nature; so much 
less work have the organs of compression to 
do; and so much the less the eow will lose. 





Objections to Long Manure asa Top 
Dressing. 

Top dressing with manure has this one disad- 
vantage—that, when in a long or unfermented 
condition, it will sow the soil with weeds. We 
have seen this in many cases, probably in con- 
sequence of most farms being infested with 
weeds, the seeds of which get iato the manure, 
and without fermentation, remain active. There 
are other objections to green manure as a top 
dressing, especially when applied to meadows, 
namely the inconvenience of mowing, and the 
acrid effect which theraw manure hasupon veg- 
etation. But beware of the weeds. 





Ep. Rurat Wortp: Can you tell me where 
I can get a pure breed ef hogs known as the 
“Trish Grazier,” I am assured they are the 
most perfect hog in existence. A brother of 
mine in the army, in Louisiana, says they are 
plentiful there. SUBSCRIBER. 
Cottenwood Falls, Kansas. 


Indu¢e your friends to take the Rural World. 








Oakland, Cal., Feb. 10th, 1866. 
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CHOICE ANNUALS— 
Which Do Not Transplant Well. 

After the ground becomes warm and dry, 
and the weather settled and nice, is the best 
time, and soon enough, to sow the emall seeds 
of annual flowers, which require to be sown 
where they are to stand, on account of their be- 
ing somewhat difficult to transplant. 

These are to be sown in small patches, the 
size of a small plate, and thinned out after 
they are up to from three to six plants Gr so; 
the principal thing to be observed is, not to 
bury the very fine seeds, as Petunia, Portulacca, 
&c., toodeep. The soil should be made ex- 
ceedingly fine by the hand or otherwise, the 
seed scattered thinly over the surface, and the 
least covering of finest soil sifted over them 
and gently pressed down—a little layer of moss, 
apiece of paper, or a thin board, might be 
laid over the spot for a few days to keep the 
very light surface from drying out, until the 
seed germinates—but it must be removed at 
once after that. 

Coarse seeds, such as Zinnia, Aster, Balsam, 
&c., may be covered a little deeper, say half an 
inch, while such as Lupines, Sweet Peas, &c., 
may be buried an inch or two deep. 

Many families will now be receiving or pre- 
paring to sow their packages of seeds; and for 
want of knowing better, may be disposed to 
treat them all alike; we have heretofore named 
a few of the best, which should be sown in 
nursery beds and transplanted, we will now de- 
signate a few of the best varieties, which ow- 
ing to their having sparse and tap roots are not 
easily transplanted, and are best sown where 
they are intended to bloom. 

Candytuft is an old and well-known annual, 
“yet exceedingly beautiful and effective, having 
varieties with pure white, purple, lilac and 
crimson flowers. 

Calliopsis, or Coreopsis: This family is one 
of the most striking of all annuals, containing 
half a dozen or more species, having mostly 
yellow, brown, red and crimson flowers, some 
tall and some dwarf, and exceedingly free 
bloomers, well adapted to our climate. 

Larkspur: several varieties of the annual 
Larkspur possess almost every requisite for the 
adornment of the garden or parterre, profuse 
bloomers and of great variety of most brilliant 
celors—blue being the predominant. 

Mignonette: a well known favorite, high]; 
esteemed for its fragrance, succeeds well, grown 
in this way. 

Escholtzia: some four kinds; is a profuse 
flowering plant, of extremely rich and beautitui 
colors, being yellow, orange, white, &c. 


Alonzoa: very fine blooming plants; flower- 
ing ail summer, several varieties, mostly bright 
scarlet in color, very pretty. 

Cacalia, or Tassel Flower: a very pretty ge- 
nus, flowering in clusters, yellow and orange 
scarlet. 

Centaurea: very showy, free flowering bor- 
der plant. Purple, white, lilac, yellow, &c., in 
colors. Besides the above, we may mention 
the following as being adapted to a similar 
treatment: 

Argemone, Bartonia Aurea, Cypress Vine, 
Enothera, Eryssimum, Scabious Morning Glory, 
Nasturtion, Sweet Peas, most of which have 
species and varieties to each genera. wee 





Preparing Grapes for Market. 

This is a point of so much consequence, that 
it cannot be overlooked without great loss— 
less in not securing what might as well as not 
be done with but little trouble. 

The appearance of fruit has much to do with 
itssale. Neatly put up, unbruised, bright and 
plump—these are points that cannot be ignor- 
ed. Apples in a bright barrel are worth more 
than ina dingy cne. Grapes put up in paper, 
a few bunches to a “pocket,” and the paper 
bright and clean, as well as tidily arranged 
—will sell, not only more readily (you, I, any 
one, would prefer such), but when other grapes 
will not—when they are a drug in market; 
and they will always sell for more—often con- 
siderably more. 

Careful handling is a great requisite; timely 
handling is another; thorough ripeness is all- 
important. Take from the vine when ripe, 
and put where no sun can reach it—not even 
the light of theday. ‘The eun has done its bu- 
siness in ripening. If you permit it to act fur- 
ther, it will rot your grapes. Keepin thedark, 
and in the common air, without any stove- 
heat, and without too much heat from without. 
In such case close the windows, which else, ex- 
cept in a very damp day, must be kept open. 

This slow drying (of the stems) is what is 
wanted. Then the fruit will not te hurt—for 
it is delicate to handle. Kept for weeks in 
this situation, the stems will then be found hard 
and dry. No moisture will escape from the 
clusters, the wood oeing deprived of it, and 
the berries not parting with it. Now wrap in 
paper—a few pounds, or less, to the pocket.— 
This is a very nice way, and induces people to 





buy. Any way to get to market, is no way to 
sell. Win your customers, and you havethem. 
Grare Co_ture.—A German resident of 


Keokuk, Iowa, four years ago last spring, bought 
ten acres of ground five miles from this city, 
on the rapids, and the same season planted four 
acres of it in grapecuttings. While the grapes 
were maturing the recent summer, he was of 
tered by a gentleman of that city $2,000 for the 
chance of hiscrop. He refused to sell however, 
and his vintage yielded him 1800 gallons of 
wine, worth $2a gallon, $3,600 for one year’s 


crop of grapes. This is an enormous profit, 
and seems more like the gold-finding stories of 
California fitteen years ago than an incident ot 
igriculture in Lee county, lowa; and this is 
strictly true. 


Written for Colman’s Rural World. 

Vineyards and Orchards in the Woods, 

During the last ten years we have seen fre- 
quent estimates of the cost of preparing soil 
for vineyards and orchards; but in every case 
they were either for prairie or old land; but now 
when thousands are looking to our wild tim- 
bered uplands for homes and wish to enter into 
the culture of fruit at once it may be of value 
to give some of the items being now paid. It is 
most satisfactory for a man to count the cost 
before entering upon an undertaking. We have 


during the past ten years made many enquiries 
and gone intothe operation, and seen others at it, 

Six years ago similar land was grubbed at 
from $8 to $12. 

We notice in passing to our more immediate 
subject, that the value of the timber on a piece 
of land beyond the purposes of immediate use 
for fencing, firewood, posts, stakes, house logs, 
&c., depends entirely upon its contiguity to a 
narket, and beginners are frequently misled by 
the idea of the timber being of a certain value 
in logs, hubs, staves, spokes, cordwood, &c. 
It would be so, ‘ but,” the cost of transporta- 
tion eats up the profits very fast. A neighbor 
made a big speculation a@ few years since by 
cutting and selling his timber as cord-wood: 
after having sold the timber of fifteen acres, 
when the cost was figured up he got five cents a 
cord for his timber, throwing iv his own time in 
superintendingthe operation. It issafe tocalcu- 
late the timber beyond the actual! wants of the 
place at its value in ashes on the ground. 

We have day work done by good hands at 
$1 50 per day without board. Making rails 
“picking timber” at $125 per 100. Taking the 
“‘run of timber” at $1 35 to $1 50 per 100. 

We have had this season an acre of land, (part 
of a piece previously chopped and fenced), 
clean grubbed, everything but twostumps taken 
out, and worked two depths of the mattock, 
being left ready for the harrow; al) the roots, 
&e., hauled off, &c., at $65 per acre, day work. 

Digging holes cost on an average four cents 
each, (the same for vine. tree and post holes); 
stakes for young vines 43 feet, 14 cents each, 
6 feet stakes, 2 cents. When on the ground, 
clean white oak, split from large timber, point- 
ed and barked. In theacre are 686 vines, but 
planted with a greater number of varieties than 
we would recommend. The account of an acre 
will stand thus: 


Grubbing and cleaning up - - $65 0 
Digging holes - - - + = 260 
Planting _ « © = « Ge 
Stakes ta a 9 00 
Vines at $25 per 100 . . - 1650 
$291 00 

Add rails and setting if all round a sin- 
gle acre 36 00 
"$327 0 


The acre thus completed, is not in the very 
best style, but the figures are actual facts. 
Another similar piece of land is being grubbed 
well. But ordinary grubbing, all the timber 
under eight inches being taken out, at $18 per 
acre, all cleaned up for the plow, the timber 
cut to rails at $1 25 per 100; and when the 
breaking, harrowing and after cleaning is taken 
into account with the stumps, &e.. to be waited 
tor and cleaned out, and damage to implements, 
&c., taken into account, it is not much cheaper 

We may notice that the lands are hilly, soil 
thin but good, subsoil clay or gravel, but some 
what fertile. Growth, red oak, white oak, 
hickory, some postoak and black-jack. The 
undergrowth heavy running white oak, hickory 
dogwood and hazel. The timber may run ) 
cords good firewood to the acre. ; 

We will give the cost of a 20 acre a m0 








orchard, at another time. . 
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(Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 
WINE MANUFACTURING. 


It.has long since been well known, that who- 
ever was bold enough to differ in opinion from 
Mr. Husmann, that such man was made by the 
Almighty in great wrath. But we will pase 
these pious pretensions for whatever they are 
worth. 

It may be considered of some utility, that this 
matter of wine manufacturing has been broach- 
ed, and that it may now be fully understood. 
If those men, who assumed to be at the head 
of the wine-producing interest in the Great 
West, confess not to be able in many seasons to 
produce a drinkable wine without sugar and 
water, 80 is this a very surprising confession 
afterso much brag—Missouri the first wine- 
growing State in the Union, capable of pro- 
ducing the choicest wines to equal if not to sur- 
pass the best of Europe! The pure juice of the 
grape has become a poor one of 52°, requiring 
40 parts of sugar and water to make it drink- 
able. Now Mr. Husmann proves it a fact, 
which was only hinted at for some years, that 
from the time since so many hogsheads of sugar 
went up to Hermann in the autumnal seasons, 
dates the wine business as a lucrative one. 
But what of that? If Mr. Husmann would 
examine the manufacturing of wines in St. 
Louis cellars, he could learn that all such as 
grow on theglobe, are manfactured there. The 
owners of those establishments, who formerly 
were shy of public opinion as to the legitimacy 
of their business, may now become bold and 
chuckle over Mr. Husmann’s declaration. 
Much as we owe to the science of chemistry, it 
has not yet been able to produce the first organic 
matter, nor explain the first, the most simple or- 
ganic law. It has not produced blood, milk nor 
grape juice, although chemists will tell every 
particle and the exact proportions those organic 
liquids are composed of. Mr. Husmann uses 
the remarkable expression: ‘‘ Wiue is from be- 
ginning to end a product of art, and says, that 
there is no such thing as natural wine.” Indeed 
abold assertion, when every intelligent man 
knows that pure grape juice is altogether an 
organic liquid, and that the vinous ferme ita- 
tion is altogether an organic act, and nothing 
at all artificial about it. No wonder then at 
his statement in support of his doctrine, when 
he speaks of the benefit of producing artificial 
mineral waiters, as applying with equal force to 
wine making. In Mr. Husmann’s own words: 
“ Cannot the poor man distinguish between mineral 
and organic productions?” When I spoke of 
wine-vinegar as an illustration, it was only to 
show up the ridicule of wine-manufacturing in 
the greatest wine State in the Union! 
which has to be manufactured into wine to 
make it drinkable comes from an unr‘pe, im- 
perfect liquid, such as that of 52°, and would 
in Europe not be worth the sugar and water 
wasted upon it, but would at once be turned 
into vinegar. Last yearsome of choice Rhen- 
ish musts are said to have weighed 1LIU°. Does 
not Mr. H. believe those countries superior, 
where manufacturing wines are out of question? 


Mr. H. has yet tailed to answer my first inter- 
rogatories: Ist. Why is it that wines of noted 
years bear proportionately such enormous prices 
to those of common seasons? 2nd. Why is it, 
that choice situations on the Rhine for the 
grape fetch enormous prices, as high as ever 
they did since Gall’s teachings? 3rd. Why is 
wine-vinegar so very abuniant and so very low 
in Europe, while the inferior wines such as of 
52° might according to Gall and H. be more 
profitably converted into drinkable wine? 4th. 
Why is it, if the super-tartaric acid is so inju- 
rious to health, that by diluting and sweeten- 
ing it, it becomes wholesome? 

To sum up this matter, when we hereafter 
hear of the sweet and strong wines of Herman, 
we will at once question: How much sugar? 
When we hear of the great product of three to 


Grape juice, |: 


eight hundred gallons per acre, we will sudden- 
ly inquire: How much of it is Missouri water! 

We have honestly believed, that an unsur 
passable barrier should be set up between the 
honest wine-producer and the speculating wine 
manufacturer, for the benefit of the former; 
and we remain sincerely convinced, that the 
great wine-growing interest of the West must 
totally perish in competition with manufac- 
turing the same: this, and no other, was the 
motive to oppose Mr. Husmann’s practice. Ii 
to two barrels of must, one barrel or more wa- 
ter is added, then the purchaser pays a high 
price for it, and such practice is so seducive. 
Foxy aroma may be offensive, but who would 
raise varietiesthat produce it? Yet the pleasant 
aromas of choice vines, makes wine, wine. 

Mr. Husmann calls him cowardly. who does 
not meet him with his name—is it the person 
or is it the manufacturing of wine of which we 
deal? Does he really think that the world 
cares for our persons! But who would not be 
a coward, when, pious man! he threatens the 
wrath of his Deity on the devoted head of a 

VINTNER. 
——————__ -_+- oe. 


WHAT PEARS SHALL I PLANT?P 

Notwithstahding the discouragements which 
bad cultivation and blight have thrown around 
pear culture, the high prices, which excellent 
fruit has brought of late years, serve as a con- 
stant stimulus. Cultivators have discovered 
that the best varieties, well cultivated and 
properly thinned on the tree, will readily bring 
from $10 to $20 per bushel, if weil packed and 
sent to a good market. Poorly cultivated, and 
not thinned, and carelessly packed, it may be 
difficult to sell them for three, yet in the tace of 
this powerful incentive not one planter in twen- 
ty will give his trees and fruit the best care. 

As for fire blight, it is one of those calam1- 
ties which, like a city fire, cannot be wholly 
averted—the casualties of which we must 
make due allowance for, as if insuring our 
own property. We have heard an intelligent 
cultivator lately assert, after visiting a large 
number of pear orchards that had been 
badly cut by the blight, that in the worst case 
there were enough trees left to yield a much 
heavier profit per acre than the best farm crop in 
in the country. Orchardists are apt to see the 
dark side only—and many of them are entirely 
discouraged by the loss of one-third their trees, 
the malady, perhaps, not occurring like this 
once in twenty years. They expected $500 per 
acre; they are disheartened because they are 
to receive only $300; or only $3,000 from their 
ten acre lots! 

But what are the best kindsto set out? This 
is the question most frequently asked. A cor- 
rect answer is of the utmost importance; as 
some varicties will yield ten times the profit of 
others. At present the Bartlett is more largely 
planted than any other sort. General expe- 
rience is a good guide. The Bartlett is a 
good grower, and an early and profuse bear- 
er; the fruit may be picked a week or two 
betore ripe, and is sent a thousand miles by 
rail while yet hard, and the specimens always 
ripen well and are uniformly of good quality. 
Next to the Bartlett the general voice isin favor 
of the Seckel; the small size of which is more 
than over-balanced by superb flavor and a 
hardiness of the tree, which is scarce ever af- 
fected by fire-blight. We are not sure that a 
few years more of experience will not place the 
Lawrence as high as either the Bartlett or 
Seckel, as it eomes in after the autumn pears 
have gone, always ripens well, and is of excel- 
lent quality. The Sheldon is at present ex- 
ceedingly popular; the growth is vigorous and 
it bears well after some years. The fruit when 
at its best, is delicious beyond competition, but, 
unfortunately, it is variable, and where it may 
stand 20 years hence is a little uncertain. 

It has often occurred to us, that could we 





obtain new sorts, having the perfect hardiness 


and profuse productivenesa of some of the old 
choke pears, we could obtain this fruit almost 
as cheaply as apples. There is one good va- 
riety that appears to have come up to this mark, 
being a beautiful and rapid grower, an enor- 
mous bearer, and the tree as hardy against 
cold as maple. This isthe Buffum. We have 
seen over twenty-five bushels on a single tree 
not twenty-five years old. The fruit is fair, al- 
though not showy; and if picked a week or 
more before it begins to drop, ripens into a 
sweet and excellent flavor. We should like to 
see a ten acre lot covered with a thousand Buf- 
fum trees twenty-five years old. Those who are 
acquainted with it will say whether they think 
each tree would average ten bushels annually,and 
whether thefruit well picked and marketed would 
not yield $1 a peck? If s0 the owner would re- 
‘eive the trifling sum of only $40,000 annually, 
which sum may be halved and quartered toallow 
for contingencies, and still leave some -pocket 
money to the owner. Another variety of high 
promise is the Howell; the tree a fine and 
beautiful grower and early bearer, and the fruit 
always handsome and fair and of very respecta- 
ble quality. 

The Flemish Beauty came into general cul- 
tivation some years ago with very high promise; 
its extreme hardiness at the West and North 
was greatly in its favor, but the cracking of the 
fruit has more lately sunk it in the scale of 
value, and we can hardly hope that this objec- 
tion can entirely pass away, and the fruit re- 
sume uniform fairness. 

The Beurre Bose is an excellent and hand- 
some variety and bears well; the only draw- 
back is the tenderness of the tree in severe win- 
ters. Doubtless: it would be somewhat im- 
proved by grafting it at standard height on 
hardy stocks. Belle Lucrative is an excellent 
pear when at its best—as it is a great bearer 
the fruit must be thinned or the owner will be 
disappointed. Onondaga is large and showy, 
a strong grower, and an early and good bearer. 
The fruit is not of high quality, but will sell well 
in market for a longtime to come. The Beurre 
Gris d’Hiver is a very promising winter pear, 
and when well grown has sold in New York 
market at the snug little sum of $24 per bushel. 
It is, at least, worthy of some trial, The Win- 
ter Nelis, worked standard height on strong 
vigorous stocks, would makea valuable market 
orchard. It bears profusely and the fruit must 
be thinned. It is not showy, but ripens into 4 
delicious flavor with as little care as Baldwin 
apple; and, if well grown and packed, will 
always bring a high price in early winter. 
Among other valuablesortsthe Anjou, Boussock, 
Urbaniste and Washington, should not be over- 
looked among autumn pears, nor Doyenned’ Ete, 
Tyson, Rostiezer and Giffard, among summer 
varieties. A few of such newer sorts as the 
Church and Clairgeau may be worthy of trial 
for market. 

For dwarfs, Louise Bonne de Jersey will 
doubtless stand first; and next to it Duchess 
d’Angouleme, Glout Morceau, Diel and Wink- 
field; with the newer sorts Beurre Hardy, 
Superfin and Langelier for trial. 

‘** What numbers or proportions would you 
set of these different sorts?” Every fruitman 
will give a different answer; but we think the 
general voice, as indicated by present expe- 
rience and future promise, would be about at 
the following rate: 





Bartlett, - - . - - 100 
Seckel, - - - - - 60 
Lawrence, - - - - - 60 
Buffum, - - - ~ ° 50 
Howell, - - - - - 30 
Sheldon, - - - . - 30 
Winter Nelis (worked high) - - 30 
Flemish Beauty, - - - - 20 
Beurre Bose, - - - - 3 
Belle Lucrative, - - - . 20 
Beurre Gris d’Hiver, - - ~ 20 
Tyson, Doyenne d’Ete, Rostiezer, Wash- 
ington, Clairgeau, Church, Onondaga, 
&c., each, - . - - - 10 
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A celebrated dairyman, on hearing the prop- 
osition to try the different breeds of cows as to 
their products, shrewdly remarked: ‘‘ The bes: 
breed, orthe one I should prefer, would be a 
good rich pasture.” Fruit-growers must apply 
this remark to their pear trees; and remember 
that while one man may fail with the best se- 
lection thatcan possibly be made, another by 
thoroughly understanding his trade, and by 
close attention toall the points of management— 
growth, thinning, careful pieking, skillful pack- 
ing, and sclection of market—may succeed with 
scarcely a failure 





{Written for Colman’s Rural World.) 
WINE MAKING IN MISSOURI. 
Herman, April 23, 1866. 

Ep. Rerat Worup: In your issue of April 15, I 
find an article under this heading, which although 
written with somewhat more calmness and in better 
taste than “ Vintner's” (i. e. not quite as acid), takes 
tho same one-sided view of the question. Tho author 
talks a good deal about “ fairness,” and “ fair, calm, 
out-spoken opinion ;” yet he neglects the first element 
of fairness. Let me ask: If the opponents of galleying 
or making wine by the addition of water and sugar 
to the must, before fermentation, really think they 
battle for a good cause, why do they not come out 
with their names? If their motives are really so 
pure, as they would make us believe they are, they 
ought not to be ashamed of “showing their faces.’ 
I have taken my position “ openly, fairly and square- 
ly :” why cannot theydothe same? Your correspon- 
dent “ M.” says: “ All eyes are upon us.” If they 
ure; if this is true; then let them know upon whom to 
look. Idonotshun criticism, nor have I ever thought 
it necessary to sign myself “A Vintner,” or “M.” 
Therefore, if my opponents want a fair fight, as they 
say they do, out with your names, gentlemen. Do 
not attack where you cannot be reached in return. 
So much for their general position; I leave your 
readers to judge whether it is as fair and honorable a 
ono as they would make them believe it to be. Now 
letus begin at the beginning of the article in ques- 
tion. Mr.“M.” finds much to admirein “ Vintner's” 
vigor and earnestness. Beit so, tastes differ, I could 
never “ sec it;” to me it appeared a collection of false 
conclusions, and showed such a lamentable ignorance 
the first principles of wine-making, that it dis- 
gusted me to reply to it. He further thinks that I 
am, by gencral consent, regarded as the leader in the 
wine-making enterprise. A high compliment, if true 
Bat I must res spectfully decline all of this. Other 
mon, fully as compotont, if not more so, are engaged 
in the same good work. I claim nothing but to be an 
earnest co-worker ; and the idea of leadership never 
entered my head. Mr. “ M.” must carry his compli 
meuts tou market where the commodity will be more 
fu an Tean do. 












y appreciated and valued, 
nie. “MM.” — ihe same error which is made so 
frequently, whem he speaks of the sugaring of wine 
The sugar must be added before fermentation, to the 
niuet—not afterwards, when it can never become an 
ingredient of the wine. Therefore, wines which con 
tain pure unfermented sugar, are justly called cordials, 





or beverages, not wines proper. Blackberry and ecur- 
rant wine, so-called, lacks another essential cloment 
of wine, nam , tar tarie acid, which only the grape 

tains. They are therefore not the same, nor caa 
they ever be, in substance ag well as in their effects, 
upon the human system, as the wines made by Dr. 
Gali’s wethod, which contain all the elements of 
wine proper, and are just as pure, just as unadalter- 
ated as wine made from grape juice withoutsuch ad- 
dition. 


Again, I deny that tho grape juice of a poor vintage 
had better make vinegar than wine. I almost suspect 
friond ‘‘'M.” and “ Vintner” to be as ignorant of the 
art of making vinegar, as of wine-making, or they 
would certainly know, thata certain amount of suger 
or sweetening substance must be used in making vin- 
egar as wellasin makingwine. NowasI, anda 1 good 

many others, prefer wine to vinegar, I prefer to make 
£0 odwino out of poor grape juice, by adding only 
that which naturo herself did not supp ly. My oppo- 
nents all lose sight of the simple and yet most ma- 
terial fact, that nothing is added, but what good wine 
ought to contain, and does contain in all good sea- 
gons. Nor can I see that the fair fame of the Stato 
has been damaged atall. Itcan only be one induce- 
ment more with intelligent men (and we want only such 
to be wine-makers), if they know that in even poor 
seasons they can make a good wine. Tho “eminent 
horticulturist from another State” commits a grave 
error, if he thinks it militates against Missouri and 
Mr. H., that galleyod wines were destroyed by order 
of the government ia Vavariz. Men were formerly 








burnt at the stake, and persecuted on account of their 
religious opinions, also by order of governments. 
Can we therefore say that the government was right 
in doing so? There are other goverrments who per- 
mit and encourage the practice of wine-making, ae 
introduced by Gall. If the eminent Horticulturist 
wishes to imitate the Bavarian Government in its 
despotism, I do not envy his disposition. Let our 
opponents show first, that galleyed winescontain any 
ingredient injurious to health; anything which 
should not be in pure fermented grape juice; then 
they will have a right to condemn and attack the 
practice. I am willing, atany time, tohave my wines 
subjected to the strictest chemical analysis, and if 
the result prove unfavorable, to confess that I was 
wrong, andabandon tho practice, but not before. Will 
my opponents take up this challengein good faith, or 
ean they only befound behind “M’s,” “Q's,” and 
6“ V's,” 

“M’s” definition of the position towards the end 
is also erroneous, No one has ever contended, that 
“in the average of years, sugar must be used.” It is 
only perhaps in two seasons out of ten, that such a 
proceeding will be necessary to make good driukable 
wine. The other éight will make a fair average wine, 
without such addition. It is from the very reason, that 
I think honesty better than policy, thatI took up the 
gauntlet voluntarily and frecly. I know that prejudice 
does exist; I also knew that it will take time and 
many a hard tussle to overcome it, but I do not fear 
the result. Our people are too reasonable, too en- 
lightened, to succumb to prejudices, and I for one 
shall fight them, wherever I meet them, in horticul- 
ture, politics or anywhere olse. When the cause is 
just and right, I do not fear the result. 

A few words tothe writer of “‘ Texts for Wine Grow- 
ers.” Why is it that he has so totally overlooked that 
chapigr in St. Joka, where we are told that at the 
wedding of Cana, our Saviour changed water into wine, 
and the butler asked the host, how it was that he 
kept the bost wino until tho last? His quotations are 
all from the o.p testament; as an humble follower of 
Christ, I prefer to follow the preeopts of the new. 

GEORGE HusmMANN, 





[Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 
Directing A Grape Vine. 

There are few plants that can be 0 well kept 
in hand as the grape. There is therefore a 
chance to train it, to change it, a3 we like. Its 
rapid growth, under favorable circumstances, 
enables us to do this. Fancy may be gratified 
thus—but fruit is what we are al! after, pri: 

pally. 

A well trained vine is a beautiful 
That the training is our own—the form, the 
conception of our own faney—is a gratifying 
thought, and stimulates to cultivation. If, in 
addition, there is a fine sight of fruit—fat clus- 
ters, large berries, and all healthy and thrifty— 
the thing becomes a treasure, and may be shown 
with a laudable pride to our friends. 

But how, asks the uninitiated, or ha 
how is it done? looking at the same time at his 
own unsymmetrical and but sparsely bearing 
vine. 

First, there must be a root formed—tor the 
vine is and the feeding must 
be done through the root. Hence we clip off 
the first and second year’s growth of the vine 
at the end of each season when the growth is 
suspended. The vine is gone, but the root is 
there; and its full force is thrown upon a new 
growth of wood, which will be as large, the 
new growth, as though the vine of the previous 
year had not been cut away. You then must 
have a good root. That is the driving power. 
Then, the vine in its third or fourth year, or 
older—you have but, 


Ci- 





obiect. 


f adept, 


a great feeder, 


to direct it. This is a matter of 
fancy, knowledge merely. If there are many 
clusters started, remove some of them. The 


more you remove, the larger wil! be the 


Secondly, 





bunches 


and the berries of those which remain. Thus 
you have it in your power to have the hand. 
somest of fruit. Besides, the quantity will be 
about the same as though you had not thinned. 
If you wish still larger, rounder and more per- 
fect fruit, thin out the berries. Clip out with 
scissors. Clip out abundantly: the cluster will 
fill up—for there is a certain amount of filling 
up or growth to be done by the roots, and what 
does not go into two bunches will go into one— 
what does not gointotwo berries, will go intoone 
—providing it does not go into the vine to form 
this, therefore, must be guarded. Hence, 
ali non-bearing shoots are superfluous, and want 
pinching off at once, before much strength is 
expended upon them. Bat, as the old wood is 
not so good as new, encourage new growth. To 
this end save canes each year; and out with 
tke old wood. As these canes bear no fruit the 
first year, you will necessarily have much wood 
that is non-bearing—this necessarily each year. 
But then your fruit will be so much better, 
what you have—not only betier, that is, larger, 
but earlier, better flavored and ripe, matured 
and perfected, which you cannot get so well with 
old wood. Besides, this new wood will keep 
your vine healthy. You will seldom meet with 
mildew; insects have less effect, as they have 
a greater power to combat—the increased vigor 
of the vine having a constant tendency to 
counteract injury. 

You are thus directing your root-power, not 
into an excess of wood, but new necessary canes 
for the forth-coming year, and fruit. Pinch off 
all growth that is not directed to the two things 
of forming canes and fruit. You may clipa 
shoot at the cluster, or last bunch, if there is 
We have known the best sue- 
is mode; or, you may add one 
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Another thing: There are apt to be frail 
sho These do not well mature—and hence 
are not fit to bearfruit. These must be en- 
couraged by checking the more thrifty. ‘These 
thrifty, thus checked (by clipping off the 
ends of the shoots), will mature their wood 
the better for this operation—and the frail 
branch will receive the supply cut off from its 
thrifty neighbor—thus making a healthy 
ripened cane. Direct therefore to an equality, 
symmetry, according to your notion, You 


have the reins in your hand, and your steed is 


an obedient, with proper soilanud care. F.G 
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FROM VILLA RIDGE, ILLS. 

Ep. Rorat Wor.p: The peach crop prom- 
ises well with us—plenty of buds having eseaped 
injury from the winter sleet and spring frosts, 
to make an average crop, and a few to spare 
to Mr. Curculio, who visits us annually. 

There will probably be some effort made by 
some of the orchardists here to protect the 
peach from this rascal by catching and de- 
stroying him. He has already begun his work 
on the plum. 

The apple and pear trees are uneommonly 
full of bloom and promise an abundant crop. 

There will be more fruit shipped from this 
point this season than ever before, as many 
young trees are just coming into bearing this 
season. F, Crain. 
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Alton Horticultural Society. 


The Society met at the house of F. K. Nichols, Esq., 
W.C. Flagg in the Chair. Minutes of last meeting 
read and approved. 

Hi. G. M’Pike exhibited a branch filled with live 
fruit bude, from a peach treo in his garden, in town. 
Such trees are however considered an excoption in 
this locality. There will be no peaches worthy of 
mention. Mr. Springer, of Bethalto, thinks there 
will be from ono-fourth to one-half a crop in Southern 
Illinois. 

J. E. Starr presented an essay on “ The Grape and 
its Products,” which was listened to with much in- 
terest, accepted and requested fer publication. 

F. Starr reported for Fruit Committee that there 
had been received, from 

F. Curtis—Ist, Gilpin apples; 3d, Newtown Pippin ; 
2d, Janet. 

These have kept in the order named and are all 
sound. 

From J. H. Curtis, Strawberries: Wilson’s Seed- 
ling, from plants kept in the house. Of good size and 
appearance. 

The members of the Society are requested to bring 
in as many specimens of fruit atthonext meeting as 
possible, that their respective qualities may be com- 
pared and reported upon. F. Starr, Chm’n. 

J. E. Starr requested that the Chairman of the 
Committee on Ornithology be authorized to purchase 
Bristol board and brushes, for the use of a gentleman 
who has volunteered to furnish the Society with draw- 
ings gratuitously. The request was granted. 

He further desired that each member shall notice 
the habits of the birds in their respective localities, 
and report to him previous to next meeting. 

The Secretary was authorized to advertise for miss- 
ing volumes of the American Sylva. Any one know- 
ing anythiwg of said volumes, the property of this 
Society, will please give the information to J. M. 
Pearson, Librarian. 

J. E. Starr gave notice that he will propose an 
amendment to article 5th of the Constitution, viz: 
“ There shall be such committees as the Society may 
from time to time appoint,” etc. 

The President appointed the following gentlemen a 
nominating committee: 

Dr. Hull, J. E. Starr, Hyde, Riehl and Wm. M. T. 
Springer. 

Dr. Hull has several beds of tomatoes. The great 
tendency with them is to grow up tall and slender. 
To obviate this difficulty, recommends frequent pinch- 
ing and transplanting. 

The ductor also gave a prescription for dealing with 
the Codlin Moth, which he promised to reduce to 
writing. 

he Society adjourned for dinner, to which ample 
justice was done, by an appreciative company. 
AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The following wereelected members of the Society : 

Wu. M. T. Springer, L. C. Springer, R. C. Gilham, 
Amos A. Hilliard, H. C. Clark, R. H. Crandall, Wm. 
E. Stevens, Nicholas Hume. 

ie embers of the board were appointed as follows: 

. M. Pearson, H. G. M’Pike, Wm. E. Smith, E. 8. 
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For tying grape vines, J. £. Starr, uses rope yarn 
matic of Manilla grase, splits into three or four 
strands; ties easily and is di arable; is better than tho 
sie willow. 

H. G. M’Pike thinks the bow system of training the 
grape preferable to any other. Take two canes, run 
up some sixteen inches, crosses, bends from the stake, 


ix form and tic 
prefers the spiral. 


brings ronad in a cireul 
Dr. Hull rejects that system; 
Rubs off the buds a sufficient distance from the ground 
to prevent the fruit from beings d, which is an in- 
jury to it for ms rketing, although for wine making 





ws 





as J. E. Starr shoy wed by actual tests, it makes lit: le 
difference. 
Tho President announced the fe lowing Committee 





on Botany and Vegetable Physiology : 

W. C. Flagg, F. Starr, Mrs. E. S. Hiull, Geo. Copley, 
Hes ory Gibson. 

J. E. Starr moved a committee of one to prepare a 
history of grape culture in this vicinity. Motion 
carried, and the mover appointed. 

A committee appointed on the best method of prun- 
ing and training the grape. 

H. G. M’Pike appointed Chairman of Committee on 
Vineyards; E. A. Riehl, Chairman Committee on Or- 


chards, Adjeurned. 
-——-  — +--+ --##e-—- — ------ 


Necizerep Covcus anp Co.tps.—Few are 
aware of the importance of checking a Cough 
or “Common Cold,” in its first stage; that 
which in the beginning would yield to a mild 
remedy, if neglected, soon preys upon the 
Lungs. ‘‘Brown’s Bronchial Troches,”’ or Cough 
Lozenges, afford instant relief. 
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ADDRESS ON HORTICULTURE. 

The Editor of this journal has been invited 
to deliver an Address on Horticulture before 
the Horticultural Society at Shiloh, St. Clair 
county, Ill., on Saturday, May Sth. The invi- 
tation is accepted and he will be present, noth- 
ing preventing. 








Fevrx F. Fines of Carondelet, Mo., will accept 
our thanks for a bottle of very superior Hughe’s 
Virginia Crab Cider. Friend Fine evidently 
knows how to make good cider. It is sprightly, 
delicate, and possesses the acidity that most 
people like in a summer drink. 

———______-0 ~~ ——_______ 

Boone County AcricutturaL Socirrty.—At 
the annual meeting of the stockholders of the 
Boone County Agricultural and Mechanical 
Association, held at the Court House in Colum- 
bia, on Saturday, April 7, 1866, the following 
gentlemen were elected officers for the ensuing 
year: Micheal Fisher, President ; Henry Keene, 
Vice President ; John M. Samuel, Secretary ; 
James C. Orr, Treasurer. Directors—Wm. H 
Bass, James P. Harris, John H. Sampson, 
Robert Lemon, Wm. L. Victor, G. C. Swallow, 
W. H. Curtright, John L. Hickman, Wm. N. 
Beattie and James B. Ruckle. 


—_—_————— seo 
Jefferson Co. Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical Society. 

Sutraur Springs, Mo., April 18th, 1866. 

Board met pursuant to special notice, when, on mo- 
tion of H.S. Christian, Dr. Miner was called to the 
Chair, and W. S. Jewett appointed Secretary. 

A majority of the Board being present, viz: Messrs. 
Douthett, Bryant, Christian, Miner and Kattlemann, 
all of whom having been regularly elected and quali- 
fied, they proceeded to regular organization of the 
Board by electing—D. W. Bryant, President; W. S8. 
Jewett, Secretary; Sam’l A. Reppy, Treasurer. 

Moved by Dr. Miner that when we adjourn it be to 
meet at Hillsboro in court week, at which time the 
Board will receive proposals from different points in 
the county in regard to the location of Fair Grounds. 

On motion of Mr. Kattlemann, the following was 
submitted : 

Resolved, That when this Board adjourns, itadjourn 
to meet at Hillsboro on the second Monday in May, 
at 10 1-2 o’clock, A. m., for the purpose of electing a 
Collector, fill vacancies, and appoint such other offi- 
cers as May seem necessary for a more successful or- 
ganization, and totransact such other business as mzy 
be properly brought before it. 

On motion the following resolution was passed : 

Resoived, That a committee of three be appointed 
to draft constitution, by-laws, rules and regulations 
for this Society, to report at next reg ular meeting. 

Messrs. Kattleman, Douthett and Miner were ap- 


pointed said commitiee, and on motion the President 


was added to the same. 

On motion adjourned. 

W. S. Jewett, Sccrotary. 
POEL ade eae rn eee eee 

Acr or Vinus.—The age to which the vine 
continues to bear well, ranges ordinarily from 
60 to 70 years, often more, and, under favorable 
circumstances of site and soil, it is long-lived. 
In Gironde, when properly attended to, it will 
last from 100 to 150 years. In the commune of 
Pauillac, in a gravelly soil, there are vines 200 
years old; whilst at Pessac some are shown ofa 
yet greater age, planted as is there traditionally 
believed, in the fourteenth century, during the 
pontificate of Clement V. A vinein Burgundy 
is creditably recorded to have lived 400 years, 
and in Italy plants three centuries old continue 
to flourish productively. 





SETTING FENCE POSTS. 

Ep. Rurat Worip: Permit me to offer through 
the Rural World, a few hints in regard to setting 
Fenee Posts. In the first place have your 
posts well seasoned—stake off your fence row as 
you want the fenee to run—take a side plow and 
plow your fence row—elevate in the center 
one foot above the surface—pulverize the ground 
well and then sow it down in Blue Grass. By 
so doing you will preserve your posts ten years 
longer, and save one line of boards at the bot- 
tom, and your fence will stand firmly against 
the winds. Joun M. Canrerbury. 





Tue Farmer Snoutp Know His Busingss.— 
The farmer must know what he is doing— 
and he must know beforehand: the thing must 
all be a planin his mind—else it wéll be a hap- 
hazard thing, which will result in disaster. It 
is so with all business. And the further one 
sees into his plan, the better he will succeed, 
if he prosecutes it diligently. A clear view, 
seeing the thing successful and harmonious in 
all its bearings, then vigorously carried out— 
that is the business man’s way. It is the only 
way to success. A hap-hazard business will 
not do. That is the way with too many farm- 
ers—mere plowing, harrowing, sowing, careless 
of the condition of the soil, and the time of 
treating it. As we sow, so we reap. 
feo ood Pos tl 


PLOWING SOD. 

It is a very fine thing to see a plowed field, 
all smooth and uniform in its furrows—each 
slice like its fellow, and laid aceurately by its 
side; and the tougher the sward, the nicer will 
this appear. But this is deceptive. Such soil 
is but little loosened by the action of the plow, 
which amounts to but a little bending aside 
though its inversion. It 1s therefore compara- 
tively profitless so far as the pulverization of 
the soil is concerned. It is simply inverting 
the soil, leaving it still pretty much in the com- 
pact condition it was. Whereas, if this same 
sward had been thrown up, its edge a, on 
the adjoining furrow, there would have been 
air and frost circulating through it; the water 
would have disappeared instantly, and not pre- 
vented the action of the elements. In the 
spring there would have been a mellow surface 
—ridged, but falling apart at the touch of the 
harrow; and the harrow would have swam in it, 
as it could not have done in a dead level, with 
the water close underneath, and but little mel- 
lowness. Rather have a sod now and then 
show its face after harrowing, than a dead level 
with a superficial mellowness and toughess be- 
low, kept green and undecomposed by the cold 
wet. Ona dry, loose soil, this is less the case. 


“GOT THE BLUES. 


How often do we hear this ml made. 
The reason generally ascribed is that something 
has gone wrong, but if you will question the 
patient in re; gard to health, habits, &c. , you will 
very often find that indigestion is the prime 
cause; the intimacy of the brain and stomach 
is very close, and nothing so sours the feelings 
and disposition as dyspepsia. It is a singular 
fact that moat suicides are dyspeptics. If our 
nourishment is properly digested, the brain is 
free and unoppressed, and willsolveourtroubles, 
pointing out sunshine ahead and inclining us 
to look on the bright side of life; thus it is our 
duty to guard against this monster—indiges- 
tion—and we know of nothing so potent to as- 
sist digestion as Coe’s Dyspepsia Cure. It bas 
cured some very bad cases of dyspepsia of even 
ten or fifteen years standing. 
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SONNET. 

[Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 

The sunis the great life and light of man, 

To light him to his tuil—and to his grave— 

There leave him in the dark till the great Sun 

Of Righteousness, with beaming in his wings, shall 

rise, 

And call the nations from their long, last sleep. 

Then no more toil—then morning all the year— 

Then one unalterable light, living, 

Intelligent, to shine, and guide man’s way 

In truth and happiness: happy in all 

This endless light—morn ever there, fresh morn, 

With ringing, singing music everywhere, 








And evermore—no winter to encroach. 
Then friends shall re-unite to part no more, 
And live one long, unclouded, day of rest. 


aoe 


{Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 
WORSHIP. 


Or, What a Fine Morning Did. 
It was somewhere in May, in the Eastern 


States. The apple blossoms had appeared, so 
suddenly, it almost seemed a miracle. And 
the grass also. It covered densely the fields, 
so that the farmers said, a drouth, should it set 
in, would not prevent a tair crop. Then there 
was a south wind, which at once reminded you 
of the poets, who make this wind 
“‘ Blow the blossoms on the trees.” 

This (south wind) reminded you both of the 
poets and the scene around you. The day be- 
fore had been such a day—and there was an 
addition of smoke, which made many say it 
was Indian Summer—Indian Summer in May! 
—dropped down among the blossoms and the 
wealth of spring. But we now have morning, 
the day after, and—what was another surprise 
—there had beena rain during the night, so 
that everything was washed as with a heavy 
dew. Thesmoke was all cleared away, and the 
sky as clear asa bell. Of course the sun is up 
in all his brilliance ;—you should see the dan- 
delions! They glisten; and each seems vieing 





with the other to see which can spread itself 


most to the rays of the sun. 

On such a morning—on this very morning— 
Ella, only daughter of Simon Purcell, was peep- 
ing from tie window, showing her ringletted 
head. Ina moment more she was out, in the 
air; and all this sight fell upon her. Her 
senses at once filled with freshness, and fra- 
grance, and beauty. ‘‘Oh!” sve said, slightly, 
and involuntarily, to herself. This picture was 
the fairest of her life she thought. She had 
been taking lessons in just such things as she 
saw before her—and she was but fourteen. Of 
course no artist could dosuch a scene. But the 
Great Artist had wrought it; that was clear— 
for there was the evidence before her. And 
she secretly breathed a prayer of thanks. She 


did not know herself whetherit was most prayer 
or thanks. She prayed, most probably, for the 
possession of such a scene, or for its continu- 
ance, or something like it; and her thanks 
went up that she enjoyed it, as her kneeling 
before a knot of blue violets attested. The 
kneeling was not only to get near tue “girls,” 
as Herrick calls the violets, but, tears were in 
her eyes, as bright as the brightest rain-drops 
with the full sun upon them. She wept, and| 
she knelt, and she thanked—but most of all, 
she prayed. 

She did not the pluck the violets, as she 
thought she would; neitherthe wild columbines, 
a step farther on; nor even the dandelions, 
which she so much loved. She walked on, and 
on, scarce knowing whither she went, “ giddy” 
with the scene. Her own cheek was precisely 
asred asa June rose. Thus she bore two roses | 
with her in advance of the season ; and the curls 
were asrich and glossy as they were careless— 
and the neck alabaster—all common figures. 
I might also add, that, 

As blue as the sky 
Was the hue of her eye. 

And thus it was thatshe was seen (though she 
knew it not, no more than that her own beauty 
excelled the scene, both belonging to nature). 
To add to all this, it was Sunday, and the day 
had the Sabbath stillness. Here the unthink- 
ing thing (as she thought herself) was wor- 
shipping, preparatory to the more formal 
church service. 


But who was it that saw her? It was not a 
youth ; not the pastor of the church. There 
was nothing so impure connected with her 
thoughts. It was her own mother—a mother 
fit for such watchfulness. She permitted her 
daughter’s ramble—permitted this bird of hers 
to range, in her own quiet, searching way, to 
her heart’scontent: for thissame field, orchard, 





meadow, and lawn, were once in like manner| 
visited by mother when she was just such| 
| 


anotber Ella. 

And soshe ranged, till the strong sound from | 
the belfry startled her, and called her home, 
with the softest of sighs, that was as full of 
thought as of fragrance. The roses were now 


perfect in her cheeks, and a carnation extended 





iitself intothe alabaster. So she went tochurch, 


| with all the scene of her ramble on the retina} 
of her mind, secretly praising the Creator, the 
good Creator, her Father, who gave her all this 
gift of enjoyment, mental, moral, as well as 
physical. Here was a Father indeed—one who 
not only provided for her, for us all (so she felt 
she wanted it), but who gave the inward bless- 
ing, the slightly warm feeling that suffused her 
face, kindling the mind also, as well as the 
moral feeling. 

So she wentto church. Th eorgan seemed to 
have canght the inspiration of the morning. 
The windows were up; the slightest flutter of a 
breeze perceptible. She took her seat quietly, 
and with true thankfulness, her eye beaming 
upon her mother’s as she raised her glowing 
face to hers. 

Was this preparation for worship? She had 
been worshipping all the morning, her mother 
with her, and the audience. The very organ, 








as I have said, seemed in sympathy; but it 
was the organist who gave the inspiration to 
the instrument; he had also caught it that 
early hour. When it came to the choir, the 
same thing was there. So much thankfulness 
must find expression—and here it came out in 
bursts of music. 

The poor man who sat in his pew, thought 
he had the humble worship (of the country) 
all alone. But here he saw the same thing— 
and for once, at least, the choir reached his 
heart. Le rose with the audience, with the 
volume of sound, and with the worship—and 
was carried near, nearer, the throne by the 
parson’s devout prayer, who also had the inspi- 
ration. Of the same piece was the sermon. 
It spoke of the mustard seed, and took you 
right back to the fields where you had been 
all the morning—only he improved even upon 
your own thought, showing how thoroughly he 
had experienced nature, and its climax to which 
it pointed, nature’s God. 
in our admiration of 
heart is at the same time throbbing with us, 
worshipping God. 

When the congregation went home, they 
took with them an increased love of nature and 
of mankind—and thus were constantly held in 
the presence of the Deity, whose throne is the 
blue sky over all. ¥F. G. 


Thus we are not alone 


nature. The universal 





[Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 
THE RACE. 
We are all in a race, 
Running with eager pace; 
Each to out-do the other 
Jostles and shuns his brother— 
Yet all shall win, with weary breath, 
The goal at last: that goal, is, death. 
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[Written for Colman’s Rural World.]} 
SCRAPS. 

Flattery has a power that is almost univer- 
sally irresistible. The cunning know how to 
use it. 

In loving a thing, we partake ofits nature. 


There is no man that comes into the world 
but is a benefit to it. If not while init, he will 
be when he goes out of it. 

Romance, poetry—indeed all literature is de- 
On a hint, the au- 
thor often writes his best pieces. 


pendent upon suggestion. 


The evil effect of love is, that when it steps 
out, hatred steps in. 

Passion should be looked upon with distrust, 
because it is a thing of excess. 

Josh Billings says, “two lovers, like two 
armies, generally get along quietly till they 
are engaged ”’ 

He says further, “if youitch for fame, go in- 
to a grave-yard and scratch yourself agin a tume 
stone.” 

And wisely he says, “ ifa ian flatters you, 
you can kalkelate he is a rogue, or you a fule.” 

There is no thought but has a word; and 
each one that is familiar with the thought, is 
also familiar with the word. If you seek for 
a word, it is evidence the thought is not clear, 
either in sense or force. 
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THE FOOTSTEPS OF DECAY 


[The following is a translation from an ancient 
Spanish poem, which, says the Edinburgh Review, is 
surpassed by nothing with which we are acquainted 
in the Spanish language, except the “Ode of Louis 
de Leon.”’) 

Oh! let the soul its slumbers break— 
Arouse its senses and awake, 
To see how soon 
Life, in its glories, glides away, 
And the stern footsteps of decay 
Come stealing on. 


And while we view the rolling tide, 

Down which our flowing minutes glide 
Away so fast, 

Let us the present hour employ, 

And deem each future dream a joy 
Already past. 


Let no vain hope deceive the mind, 

No bappier let us hope to find 
To-morrow than to-day; 

Our golden dreams of yore were bright, 

Like them the present shall delight— 
Like them decay. 


Our lives like hasting streams must be 
That into one engulphing sea 
Are doomed to fall— 
The sea of death, whose waves roll on 
O’er ing and kingdom, crown and throne, 
And swallow all. 


Alike the river’s lordly tide, 
Alike the humble rivulets glide 
To that sad wave! 
Death levels poverty and pride, 
And 1ich and poor sleep side by side 
Within the grave. 


Onur birth is but a starting-place ; 
Life is the running of the race, 
And death the goal; 
There all our glittering toys are brought— 
That path alone, of all unsought, 
Ts found of all. 


See, then, how poor and little worth 
Are all those glittering toys of earth 
That lureus here! 
Dreams of a sleep that death must break 
Alas! before it bids us wake, 
We disappear. 


Long ere the damp of death can blight, 
The cheek’s pure glow of red and white 
Has passed away; 
Youth smiled, and all was heavenly fair— 
Age came and laid bis finger there, 
And where are they? 


Where is the strength that spurned decay, 
The step that roved so light and gay, 
The heart’s blithe tone? 
The strength is gone, the step is slow, 
And joy grows wearisome, and wo! 
When age comes on! 





oe 
A MOTHER’S INFLUENCE. 

It is seen in our after life; and such an in- 
fluence is almost always for good. Alas! may 
we not say always? Is there a mother who 
would have her child go astray? 

That mother who takes her child to her 
closet and prays with it, and over it, baptizing 
its head with her tears—makes an impression 
that sinks deeply into the heart; it underlies 
all other thoughts and feelings. Will such a 
child go, astray ? 

A father’s precepts are remembered—they 
are respected; but a mother’s takes hold of 
the affections, and sinks intothe conscience.-— 
To sin, is to outrage this teeling—to outrage a 
mother’s instructions—outrage the mother. It 
is difficult to do this—for a child, a son, a 
daughter. 

When in the midst of temptation—when the 
mind is balanced between the evil andthe good, 
ready to fall into error, induced almost irresisti- 
bly to evil: then a mother’s influence is often 
the only security: it will save the son or daugh- 


ter, though the mother has long since ceased 
to be; her influence still is present—the birth- 
right of the child. 


~~) 


DO WHAT IS NEAREST YOU. 
We are apt to overestimate the past. We 





have more than we can do at our own door.—!| Christian. 


Each man (in the past) had to do what we 
have to do—employ the means around him. 
We have enough here, and it is true wisdom 
to do what immediately concerns us. This will 


~ ° ° i Je 
prepare us for the actual business of life. To 


go back, isto go from home—among strangers 
and in a foreign land. The foreigners were 
wiser than this—they worked their own soil, 
and thus gave us their literature, which is not 
the literature for us. We must work our own 
soil in literature, art, in the practical concerns 
of life. Let us then keep from poring over Lat- 
in and Greek ; let us perfect our own English ; 
learn our own soil; our individual good. We 
go abroad for amusement, for health: that will 
do. But for success, we must stay at home 
and take advantage ef what isthere—read the 
papers printed among us, talk with our neigh- 
bors—get all the information wecan, This is 
growing up on your own soil, not scattering.— 


.| Let each man do what he finds to do at home. 


The nearest thing is the best, beginning with 
our clothes, our food; that concerns us. Then 
the farm, the workshop, the whatever our bu- 
siness may be. Concentration is the law of 
success. Cultivate thoroughly your English, 
instead of bestowing part of your time on other 
languages. That part is thrown away, for you 
do not get a thorough knowledge of the foreign 
tongues so as to appreciate their literatures.— 
You therefore lose what you give to the foreign 
tongue—and that loss is deducted from your 
own English. The great minds in it lie unap- 
propriated by you, or only appropriated in part. 
Let us perfect what immediately concerns us. 
wins nstliihtnceselic 
PRECOCITY. 

Look out for these precocious chaps: they 
never amount to anything. Whether this is 
owing to their being spoiled or not, is perhaps 
not always easy to tell. But it is a notorious 
fact that the early smart seldom do anything, 
save to excite “great expectations.” The boy 
who is “stupid” and slow to learn—who seems 
to have but a few or no thoughts, and who ac- 
quire learning with difficulty, who is jibed and 
jeered at, perhaps, and thrown upon his own 
resources—is the man who makes his mark 
upon the future—that is from such beginnings 
we get ourgreat results. [t may bein consequence 
of the great majority being such—but we think 
not. <A slow, steady, persevering course is the 
one to insure success —when a man is not af- 
flicted with the flattery of his friends, which 
must necessarily occupy much of his thought 
—but freed from this, settles his mind upon 
the thing that gratifies, and by constant perse- 
vering effort reaches the goal. 

: Se ae 

Roastinc Meat.—We do not generally roast 
ourmeat long enough. It should be done long 
and slow. so as to heat uniformly throughout. 





A strong heat will bake only the outside. 





| 
| 





THE CHRISTIAN LIFE. 


The Christian finds a heaven wherever be is 
—he does not need to go to heaven. As God 
has no form, and fills immensity of space, 
wherever He is, he is with God, and is satis- 
fied. If he is not satisfied, he is not a true 
But he is satisfied, even if he has 
not where to lay his head. He is in God, and 
God 1n him: he cannot be more, even in heav- 
en. His happinese is not in the golden streets, 
and in the atmosphere of light; nor even in 
the society of angels; but in the communion 
with his Maker, who is al] in allto him. This 
is our idea of Christianity—and what is so infin- 
itely better—our knowledge of the same—the 
warm experience itself. It is the sublimest 
thought in the universe, and the happiest life. 
And what makes it still more comforting, is, 
we are all entitled to it. What then shall we 
say of the society of a Christian? It is of that 
intimacy of which the vine and the branches are 
an example: and it gives us the society of 
heaven here upon earth. Here, then, we see 
the importance of brotherly aftection—of the 
command of loving one another. And yet how 
few are Christians. Is it a wonder that there 
is weeping in the Church—the true Church ? 
that there is joy in heaven over the sinner that 
repenteth, and thus addeth one more to the 
fold? Heaven is engaged in our favor—God 
and the angels—and the good men on earth. 
What then should prevent us from being the 
truest, faithfullest of Christians ? Here, indeed, 
we are without plea if we neglect what is so 
highly offered to us. It is within our reach— 
and now. Let us possess the treasure—task, 
is it?—the task of ovine! and loving our Ma- 
ker, who is infinitely above all that is loved.— 
How inexcusable we are, if we neglect what is 
so much for our happiness. F.G. 


“eo 





We Neep Variety.—Monotony is destruc- 
tive. The sea has nothing but itself—the des- 
ert thesame. But the country bas variety, and 
here is the charm of life. So in all our enjoy- 
ments, there must be variety. For instance, 
how keen are the first enjoyments—the first 
glimpses of spring, the first airs of autumn— 
any pleasant event long delayed—music, after 
along interval! {fa man has not heard music 
tora long time, the sound even of a Jew’s 
harp is welcome. Now, the wisdom of life is 
to take advantage of these things: enjoy one, 
and then another; thus each one will be fresh, 
if time be given the chords of the mind, so 
to speak, to gather keenness. Hence, there isa 
constant round of more or less enjoyment. This 
is the best that can be done with life according 
to the best minds. And then the prosaic mo- 
ments must intervene, to still further make up 


the variety. 
<> @——$______ 


How To Fasten Cotors 1N Catico.—Those who 
know, say that calico put in hot waterin which 
salt bas been dissolved—one part salt to eight 
parts of water—and left in till cold, will set the 
colors. 


SEWING MACHINE FOR SALE—A First 
class Wheeler & Wilson machine in good run- 
ning order for sale low—$60. Address X box 
2716, St. Louis Postottice, Mo. ; 
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Poxrry is a great consolation—not only the 
poetry in verse, for that is often a bore: but 
wherever it is found—where its kindly influence 
exists. And where is that? Often we find it 
when we go intovthe fields. Often when we 
meet friends. Sometimes when we read books 
—when we contemplate. The starry night is 
gemmed with it—so isthe subterrannean mine. 
The sea breathes it—heaves it—you see it in 
the froth of its lips: and you see it daintily in 
flowers—in the common grass. How spring 
shows it—and autumn. In childhood, there it 
is. The maiden beams with it; the boy utters 
it. Religion has it—and war, terribly. Death 
is the sublimest of poetry—but it has never 
been fully uttered. 


see 





Goop Heattu.—First of all, we should take 
care of our health—for that is the medium 
through which we act. Certainly there is no 
enjoyment with bad health—and certainly 
there is with good: for good health alone means 
good spirits and cheeriulness. But we look to 
other things first, and too frequently neglect our 
health altogether. How many people, beside 
doctors, are posted up in hygiene or the rules 
of health? Very few. How many ills are 
avoided by such musutetye? 





A ScEnE AND A Tsovawe.—Far in the dis- 
tance are mountains dim in the horizon. Near 
by is a meadow and flower-garden. The mead- 
ow reaches up to the house, the Timothy 
sweeping its sides and the heads looking in at 
the window. On the other side is a child busy 
with strawberries, so large it eats them like an 
apple. The distant scene is to severe to some 
minds; the near scene just the thing for deli- 
cate organizations. Thus some people cannot 
bear a cataract, a sublime sight of any kind.— 
To them death must be a terror—and yet the 
Christian’s death is an exception, as the Chris- 
tian’s life is an exception to life in general. 

SMILING. 

The emile is the tell-tale of the heart. You 
sometimes see it in the eye, in the general 
countenance—but mostly on the mouth, near 
the tell-tale tongue. There is the sad smile, 
the sweet smile, the laughing smile, the smile 
of scorn, a smirk. There is the smile that 
flashes like lightning ; and the smile of despair. 
The smile of deceit is common—of affectation 
very common, because cheap. But now and 
then a smile ia rare, sweet and expressive.— 
When given by a true man or woman, it is ir- 
resistible. The lips that move at every wind, 
that are constantly emitting their lightning, 
like a summer evening’s, are as harmless and 
ineffectual as that lightning. There is the 
intelligent smile, moving only when the ocea- 
sion calls. There is affection’s smile, which 
expresses the heart; and this is one of the 
heart’s truest indices. The grin is another 
smile. A dog grins; a monkey. Some men 
grin. ‘The smile is the child of which the 
laugh isthe man, It is the first intimation of 
happiness—and expresses it quietly with a 
graceful (yet in itself a silly) motion of the 
mouth. 





DOMESTIC DEPARTMENT. 


Hor Cana~toelt a quart of Indian meal, with just 
water enough to wake athbick batter. Stir in two tea- 
spoonsful of butter. Bake in a buttered pan half an 
hour. 

Rics Cakxes.—Boil a cup of rice to ajelly, add a 
little milk, two spoonsful of butter, a little salt, four 
eggs well beaten, and flour to make a batter. Fry as 
other griddles, and serve hot, with powdered sugar 
and nutmeg. Another way is, to take rice, boiled in 
the usual way, and make them like flour pancakes, 
only use a little flour, They are white and nice. 














Warrirs.—Beat four eggs, mix flour and milk 
enough td make a thick batter, using a quart of flour, 
a table-spoonful of melted butter, a tea spoonful of 
salt. Bake in wafile irons, and season with melted 
butter and sugar, flavored with nutmeg, lemon, or 
cinnamon. They may be made with a part of boiled 
rice, or like common griddles. 


GrippLte CAKkes.—Take a pint of thick milk, or a 
quart of sour; to the thick add a pint of sweet milk, 
a little salt, a teaspoonful of saleratus, and flour to 
make a batter. The thinner the batter, if baked well, 
the more tender they will be. Half a tea-cupful of 
cream improves them. Butter while hot, and serve 
with sugar, honey or maple molasses. For a common 
sauce take a teacupfal of cream, a spoonful of sugar, 
and half a tea-spoonful of ginger. It is a delightful 
way of eating them. 


ECONOMY IS WEALTH—[rrayxtin. 


' Why Pay 
$50 or $100 for a Sewing Machine, 
when 


$25 
Yer Will buy a better one=pay 
For all practical purposes? Notwithstanding re- 
ports to the contrary, the subscribers beg to inform 


their numerous friends that the 


“Franklin” and “Medallion” 
SEWING MACHINES 


Can be had in any quantity. This Machine is con- 
structed upon entirely new principles, and: pors NoT 
infringe upon any other in the world. It is emphat- 
ically the poor man’s Sewing Machine, and is war- 
ranted to excel ALL others, as our patrons will tes- 
tify. gaPAgents Wanted. Address, 
JAMES C. OTTIS & CO., Boston, Mass. 

mayl-3m Machines sent out on trial. 


For Sale, Short Horn Cattle, 
South-down and Cotswold Sheep, 


at our farm, near Lexington, Ky. Catalogues 
sent on application. Wu. & Ben Warrienp, 
Marl-6t 


EVERGREENS. 


I have the largest and finest stock of 


HOME GROWN EVERGREENS IN THE 
WEST, 


From 1 foot to 10 feet high, well furnished with 
branches from the ground, and with good fibrous roots. 
They will bear transplanting as well as deciduous 
trees. Best sizes for shipment are worth from One 
to Three Dollars each. Parties ordering can tell 
what they want to pay per tree, and we will : select the 
best for the price, and pack them carefully. The fol- 
lowing will be found desirable in every lawn, viz: 
Norway Spruce, 
Hemlock Spruce, 
White Spruce, 
Balsam Fir, 
Scotch Pine, 











White Pine, 
American Arbor Vite. 
I have also the following Bvergreen Shrubs, viz: 

Savin, 
Tree Box, 
Mahonia Aquifolia, 
' Pyracanthus. 
Price 75 cents each, 


Norman J. Colman, 
97 Chosnut St., St. Louis, Mo. 








The Great Strengthening Tonic, 
(Not a Whisky Preparation.) 


HOOFLAND’S 
GERMAN BITTERS 


WILL CURE 
DEBILITY! DEBILITY! 
resulting from any cause whatever. 
PROSTRATION OF THE SYSTEM, 


INDUCED BY 
Severe Hardships, 
Sap, 
Fevers, 


DISEASES OF CAMPLIFE 


Soldiers, Citizens, Male or Female, Adult 
or Youth, 
Will find in this Bitters a pure Tonic, not dependent 
on bad liquors for their almost miraculous effects. 


DYSPEPSIA, 

AND DISEASES RESULTING FROM DIS- 
ORDERS OF THE LIVER AND 
DIGESTIVE ORGANS, 

ARE CURED BY 
HOOFLAND’S GERMAN BITTERS., 

This Bitters has performed more Cures, gives bet- 
ter satisfaction, has more testimony, has more respec- 
table people to vouch for it, than any other article in 
the market. We defy any one to contradict this as- 
sertion, and 

RaPWILL PAY $1000-g3q 
to any one who will produce a certificate published 
by us that is not genuine. 


Yea Hoofland’s German Bitters, 


Will cure every case of 
Chronic or Nervous Debility, 
and Diseases of the Kidneys, 
Observe the following symptoms resulting from dis- 
orders of the digestive organs: 

Constipation, Inward Piles, Fullness of Blood to the 
Head, Acidity of the Stomach, Nausea, Heart- 
burn, Disgust for Food, Fullness or Weight 
In the Stomach, Sour Eructations, Sink- 
ing or Fluttering at the Pit of the 
Stomach,Swimming ofthe Head, 

Hurried and Difficult Breath- 
ing,Fluttering at the Heart, 

Choking or Suffocating Sensations 
When in a Lying Posture, 

Dimness of Vision, Dots or 
Webs before the Sight, Fever and 
Dull Pain in the Head, Deficiency of 
Perspiration, Yellowness of the Skin and 
Eyes, Pain in the Side, Back, Chest, Limbs, &c., 
Sudden Flushes of Heat, Burning in the Flesh, Con- 
stant Imaginings of Evil, and Great Depression 
of Spirits. 


REMEMBER, 


That this Bitters is not Alcoholic, contains no Rum 


or Whisky, and cannot make Drunkards, but 
is the Best Tonic in the World. 
From the Rev. E. D. Fendall, Assistant Editor Chris- 
tian Chronicle, Philada. 

I have derived decided benefit from the use of 
Tloofland’s German Bitters, and feel it my privilege 
to recommend them as a most valuable tunic, to all 
who are suffering from general debility or from dis- 
eases arising from derangement of the liver. 

Yours truly, E. D. FENDALL. 
From Rev. D. Merrige, Pastor of the Passyunk Bap- 
tist Church, Phila. 

From the many respectable recommendations giv- 
en to Dr. Hoofland’s German Bitters, I was induced 
to give them a trial. After using several bottles, I 
found them to be a good remedy for debility, and a 
most excellent tonic for the stomach. D. MERRIGE. 

BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS. 
See that the signature of “C. M. Jackson” is on the 
wrapper of each bottle. 

Should your nearest druggist not have the article, 
do not be put off by any of the intoxicating prepara- 
tions that may be offered in its place, but send to us, 
and we will forward, securely packed by express. 


Principal Office and Manufactor 
No. 631 ARCH STREE 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


JONES & EVANS, 


[Successorsto C. M. JACKSON & %0.] 
PROPRIETORS. 
For sale by Druggists and Dealers in every town in 
the United States. marl5—ly 
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THE STALLION SEASON. 
Abdallah, Jr. 

This young, high bred, fast trotting stallion, will 
stand at my stables on the Olive Street road, 5 miles 
west of St. Louis, the present season. Terms, $30 the 
season. No insurance, and money to be paid at the 
time of service. No deviation from this rule will be 
made. The low terms are made to prevert the trouble 
of collection. 

ABDALLAH, JR., was foaled in the spring of 
1861. His colour, blood bay, with black points, no 
white about him. He is 15 hands 2 inches high, 
stoutly built, strong and muscular. He is full of 
game and spirit, and yet his disposition is so tracta- 
ble that a child can handle him. He has the finest 
. natural trotting gait; has splendid knee action, with 
a long slashing reach from behind. He inherits the 
natural trotting action of the Messenger breed in a 
high degree—could show a 2.50 gait without any 
training. He is doubtless the best bred stallion for 
getting trotters in the West. 

PEDIGREE. 

ABDALLAH, JR., was sired by R. Aitchison Alex- 
ander’s celebrated trotting stallion, Abdallah, which 
was taken by the guerillas from Mr. Alexander’s farm 
in Kentucky, and in an encounter for his rescue was 
mortally wounded. He was sired by Rysdick’s cele- 
brated Hambletonian, who stands for mares at $500 
each. Mr. Rysdick has refused $35,000.00 for this 
stallion. Rysdyck’s Hambletonian was sired by Old 
Abdallah, he by Membrino, he by imported Messenger. 
His dam was the Charles Kent mare by imported 
Bellfounder. Grand dam Old One Eye by Old Ham- 
bletonian, and he by imported Messenger, and his 
dam also by imported Messenger. The dam of Old 
One Eye was by imported Messenger. The dam of 
Mr. Alexander’s Abdallah was by Bay Roman, he by 
imported Roman out of a Hickory mare; g.d. by 
Membrino, son of Old Membrino by imported Messen- 


er. 
. The dam of ABDALLAH, JR., is Kitty Fisher by 
Chorister, he by imported Contract; Choristey’s dam 
Jennie Gray by Auld Robin Gray, he by Royalist, he 
by Sattram, he by Marsh, he by Eclipse, and he by 
Godolphin Arabian. 

ABDALLAH, JR.’s grand dam wasthe celebrated 
Old Bertrand, formerly owned and run by John R. 
Sparr, of South Carolina; g.g.dam by Darnaby’s 
Diomede, he by Hambletonian, his dam by Gatewood’s 
Shark, his g. g-dam by Grey Alfred, g. g. dam by 
imported Fearnought, &c. Hambletonian was by 
imported Diomede, bis dam by imported Shark. 

N. J. COLMAN, Saint Louis, Mo. 


CHESTER. 
white PYwisgs. 
A few pair of Chester White 
Pigs for sale, boxed and shipped 
with the necessary food, at $30 per 
pair. Also, 2 Chester White Boar 
Pigs for sale, four and five months 
old, at $20 each. Address, 
NORMAN J. COLMAN, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 








~ Sweet Potato Plants. 


WE ARE NOW PREPARED TO TAKE ORDERS 
FOR THE CELEBRATED 
EARLY YELLOW NANSEMOND SWEET 


POTATO PLANTS. 


Price, 60 cts., per 100; $5,00 per 1000. 
EXTRA CHARGE FOR PACKING TO SEND BY 
EXPRESS. 


TIME FOR SETTING UNTIL FIRST OF JULY. 


Orders should be sent in as early as may be, and 
will be filled as near the time desired as possible, 
and inturn. Orders from unknown correspondents 
must be accompanied with the cash, and if by Ex- 
PRESS, the money sent to prepay freight, as per re- 
quirement of Express Co.’s for perishable articles ; 
and we will not be responsible for the condition of 
the plants on their arrival at their destination, but 
pledge ourselves to ship only those that are in good 
condition. ORDERS SOLICITED BY 


PLANT & BROTHER, 


April 6th, 1866. St. Louis, Mo. 
ap15-4t 





JEFFERSON CITY 
Kc Agricultural Warehouse. 


R. A. Huffard, 


Dealer in 


AGRICULTURAL 
TOOLS AND MACHINES, 


High Street, Jefferson City, - - - Missouri. 








Will keep constantly on hand, 


GARDEN, GRASS ANB 
OTHER SEEDS, 


Peoria, Rock Island, Clipper, and other Plows, 
Harrows, Horse Rakes, 
Straw and Hay Cutters, 
Churns, Spades, Shovels, Forks, 
Chains, Hames, Rakes, Hoes, 


Corn Planters, &c. &c. 
SULKY AND GANG PLOWS. 
Agent for the Sale of 
Leather and Rubber Belting, 
Rubber and Hemp Packing, 
And Lace Leather. 
PORTABLE PLANTATION GRIST MILLS. 
Pumps of all kinds, Wool Carding Machines, 
Cider and Wine Mills. Also, Agent for 
All kinds of Fruit Trees, Shrubbery, 
Evergreens, Roses, &c. 
Any article not on hand when called for will 
be ordered immediately. 





GRAPE VINES & SMALL FRUIT PLANTS. 
FOR SALE IN LARGE OR SMALL QUANTITIES. 
f#@ Send for Price List. 


E. R. MASON & SON, 


Webster Groves, St. Louis Co,, Mo. 
[Nov. 1-6m.] 


NOTICE TO FRUIT GROWERS. 
H.CLAGETT & SONS, 
No. 42 Nortn Sixtu Srreer, 
(Between Pine & Olive,) 

Have opened a Commission House for the sale of 
Fruits, Wines, Fruit Trees, Ornamental Trees and 
Flowers. The increasing want of greater facilities 
for the sale of fruits, haslong been felt and often 
expressed by Fruit Growers. Having been long 
identified with the fruit-growing interest, we are pre- 
pared to appreciate its wants, and will put forth our 
best enérgies to afford the fruit-growers every facility 
for placing their products within the reach of con- 
sumers, in the best condition, and with the least incon- 
venience. We will be prepared to fill all orders for 
packages best adapted for shipping the different kinds 
of fruit in. In order that we may be the better pre- 
pared to meet all orders for packages, we request those 
needing them, to inform us in advance of the proba- 
ble amount they may want, and of the probable 
amount of fruit we may expect from them, that we 
may be prepared to dispose of it promptly. 

We cannot to strongly urge the great importance of 
care in assorting fruits, as the best is worth more 
without the imperfect than with it; and the mixing of 
varieties, sinks the value of both below that of the 
inferior varieties. They will be prepared to fill orders 
for Fruit Trees, Grape Vines, Ornamental Trees and 
Flowers. 

All consignments should be made to H. Ciagerr 
& Sons, No. 42 North Sixth Street, St. Louis, where 
they will be promptly disposed of and returns made. 

By mutual understanding and co-operation we trust 
to be ableto conduct the business with pleasure and 
profit to all interested. For the information of those 
unacquainted with us, we refer to Henry T. Mudd, 
President Missouri State Horticultural Society. W. C. 
Flagg, Secretary Illinois State Horticultural Society. 
N. J. Colman, Editor Rural World. J. S. McCune, 
Lamb & Quinlin, and Mauntelle, Bulte & Co., 7 





Louis. my1-tf. 


N. J. COLMAN’S 


SAINT LOUIS NURSERY! 


On the Olive Street Road, 5 miles 
West of the Court House. 


It contains the largest and choicest 
stock of 
4 


Home Grown £% 


FRUIT TREES, 

Shade Trees, Ornamental Shrubs, 
Evergreens, 
Grape Vines, 
SMALL PRUITS, BTC., 
IN THE WEST. 


The varieties are all guaranteed to be adapted 
to our soil and climate. 





The City Office of the Nursery is at 97 Chesnut St., 
in the Office of “Cotman’s Rurat Wor.p.” 


Address, NORMAN J. COLMAN, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


IMPORTANT to Planters. 











COMBINED. 


For Corn, Cotton, Tobacco and Other 
Crops. 

FIVE Implements in one. It a perfect FUR- 
REUR, COVERER, HOER, HILLER AND 
‘HARROW. A Boy can manage it with ease. 
Hoes two rows at once. Driver rides. NO 
USE FOR THE HAND HOE WHEN THIS 
IMPLEMENT is used. 

BRANCH BEAM HILLING PLOW. No 
Planter should be without this simple DOUBLE 
MOULD BOARD PLOW. Has 
wings to suit rows from 23 to 3} feet apart. The 
best one Horse Cotton Plow in use. 


Columbian Mowing and 
Reaping Machine. 

This machine mows, reaps,*and rakes. 
AGENTS WANTED. Illustrated Circulars 
furnished upon application. 

DUANE H. NASH, Gen’. Acent, 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL WORKS, 
mar) 5—4t 17 Courtlandt St. New York. 


250,000 Concord Grape Cuttings 
For sale. 


100,000 Cuttings of other varieties. 
Dr. H. Schroeder, 


"Bloomington, Ills, 


moveable 





tf 
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BARNUM & BRO.’S MISSOURI AGRICULTURAL | 
WAREHOUSE AND SEED STORE, 
No. 26 South Main Street, Saint Louis, Mo. 


SIGN OF ps@rOX YOKE,.<69 hangs directly over the door, 3 doors north ot Walnut Street, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS AND MACHINES, 
GARDEN, GRASS AND FIELD SEEDS. 


Our Stock of Garden Seeds is Fresh and Pure, and will 
(en furnished in any quantity desired. 
Champion of Ohio Reapers and| Buckeye Sulky Corn Plow. 


Mowers. Buckeye Cider Mill. 
Vandiver’s Missouri Corn Planter| Buckeye Wheat. Drill. 


Exclusive Agents in St. Louis for Celebrated 


Rock isiand Picws. 
Gang Plows. (Washing Machines & Wringers. 
Sulky Hay Rakes. |Hay Hoisting Forks. 
Hall, Brown & Co.’s Revolving,Threshers, Horse Powers, and 
Hay Rakes. Cotton Gins, and a vast variety 
Cutting Boxes. of farming tools. 


OUR GARDEN SEEDS are supplied IN PAPERS, 


Neatly put up, with Directions for Cultivating, or in bulk. Merchants supplied with any size 
boxes of assorted seeds desired. 


i SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 
and Gardener’s Almanac for 1866. 


FREEMAN BARNUM, 
ROBT C. BARNUM, 











Lyon’s Periodical Drops. 


THE GREAT FEMALE REMEDY FOR 
IRREGULARITIES. 


These drops are a scientifically compounded fluid 


preparation, and better than any Pills, Powders, or 


Nostrums. Being liquid, their action is direct and Dr. Jack son’s 
positive, rendering them a reliable, speedy and cer- 

tuin specific for the cure of all obstructions and sup- B F O O D A N D H U M O R 
pressivns of nature Their popularity is indicated by 8 ¥ a RQ U 2 


the fact that over 100,000 bottles are annually er 

and consumed by the ladies of the United States,| . 7 ‘ be 

every one of whom speak in the stongest terms of| will positively cure SCROFULA, ERYSIPELAS, 
praise of their great merits. They are rapidly taking | DYSPEPSIA, INDIGESTION, HEARTBURN orany 
the — Se oop Ping a - proeng. ~ are) HUMOR inthe BLOOD or STOMACH, and for PUR- 
considered by all who know aught of them, as the su-| poyypy yy syerp a 

rest, safestand most infallible preparation in the world, rind posal the —— and ERADICATING all 
for the cure of all female complaints, the removal of; TRACES of DISEASE this remedy has ne equal, and 
all obstructions of nature, and the promotion ofhealth, | for BULLDING up the SYSTEM, and giving new 


regularity and strength. Explicit directions etating| spRENGTH and VIGOR—its unparalleled success 
when they may be used, and explaining when and| . “e : : 
why they should not, por could nut be used without | 22° tts introduction, and the wonderful cures it has 


producing effects contrary to nature’s chosen laws, and is daily performing are its best guarantee, and we 

will be found carefully folded around each bottle, with earnestly desire that every sufferer shall give it a trial. 

the Peano appa of Joun L. Lyon, without which Sold by all Druggists. Price one dollar a bottle. 

none are genuine. - 

8 COLLINS BROTHERS, 
Prepared by Dr. JOHN L. LYON, 195 Chapel S ST. LOUIS, MO 

New Haven, Conn., who can be consulted either per- | ~~" *" =" *" “ 

sonally or by mail (enclosing stamp), concerning all 

private diseases and female weakness. Price $1.50 I T CG Hi! 4 hg G Ei ! { 

per bottle. Sold by druggists everywhere. 
Cc. G. CLARK & CO, 





Proprietors. 





Gen’l Agents for U.S. and Canadas, SALT SALT 
Coutrs Bro’s, Wholesale Agents, St. Louis. 
Decl-ly RHEUM! RHEUM! 








Will cure the 1TCH or SALT RUEUM, 


Fall of ’66. Spring ’67. 


in few applications. It also cures prairie Scratches. 





OSAGE Orange Hedge Plants, first class, retail 
$5.00 per 1,000; by the 100,000, $4 per 1,000, and by 
the million, aliberal discount. There will be furnish- 
ed with each lot of plants, printed directions telling 
how to make a Hedge, based upon eighteen years 
of practical experience. Good responsible Agents 
wanted. fapl-]1}) W.H.MANN, Box 100, Normal,Lils. 


Chilblains, Ulcers and all Eruptions of the skin wher 

other remedies have heen tried in vain, cures speedily 

and thoroughly. Price 50 cents a box. Seld by al! 

druggists. By sending 60 cents in a letter to COL 

LINS BROTHERS, S. W. cor. 2d & Vine streets, St. 

Louis, Mo., it will be sent by mail free of postage. 
April 15-ly. 








GREAT DISTRIBUTION 


| By the Eureka Gift Association, Established 1846 


180 Broadway, New York. 

Resewvod Pianos, Melodeons, Fine Oil Paintings,En- 
gravings, Silver Ware, Fine Gold and Silver Watches, 
Diamond Pins, Diamond Rings, Gold Bracelets, Coral 
Florentine, Mosaic, Jet, Lava and Cameo Ladies’ Sets, 
Gold Pens with Geld and Silver Bxtension Holders, 
Sleeve Buttons, Sets of Studs, Vest and Neck Chains, 
Gold Rings, &c. Valued at One Million Dollars. 

DIS. RIBUTION is made in the following manner: 

CERTIFICATES naming each article and its 
VaLvugE, are placed in SEALED ENVELOPES, which 
are well mixed. One of these Envelopes, containing 
the Certificate or Order for some Article, will be de- 


livered at our office, or sent by mail to any address, . 


witbout regard to choice, on receipt of 25 Cents. 

On receiving the Certificate the purchaser will see 
what Article it Draws, and its value, and can then 
send ONE DOLLAR and receive the Article named, 
or can choose ANY OTHER one Article on our List of 
the same value. 

fem Purchasers of our SEALED ENVELOPES, 
may, in this manner, obtain an Article WortA FRox 
Ong To Five Honprep Do.ttvars, fur ONE DOLLAR, 
which they need not pay until it is known what is 
drawnandits value. Entire Satisfaction Guaranteed 
in all Cases. 

THE EUREKA GIFT ASSOCIATION 
would call attention tothe fact of its being the Origi- 
nal and Largest Gift Association in the country. We 
are therefore enabled to send Finer Goons, an give 
better chances to obtain the MORE VALUABLE PRIZES, 
than any other establishment of the kind. The busi- 
ness continues to be conducted, in a fair and honora- 
ble manner, and a large and greatly increasing trade 
is proof that our patrons appreviate this method of 
obtaining rich and elegant goods. 

During the past year this Association has sent 
a very large number of valuable prizes to all parts of 
the country. Those who patronize us will receive the 
full value of their money, as no article on our list is 
worth less than $1, retail, and there are no blanks. 

Parties dealing with us may depend on having 
prompt returns, and the article drawn will be imme- 
ditely sent to any address by return mail or express. 

The following parties have recently drawn valuable 
prizes from the Eureka Association and have kindly 
allowed the use of their names, many other names 
might be published were we permitted :— 

Andrew Wilson, Custom House, Philadelphia, Penn., 
Oil Painting, value, $100; James Hargraves, 821 
Broadway, New York, Oil Painting, -value, $100; E. 
F. Jones, Barrett, Marshall Co., Kansas, Melodeon, 
value, $200; Patrick J. Byrnes, Waterbury, Ct., Gold 
Watch, value, $125; J. F. Shaw, 224 East 24th street, 
N. Y., Piano, value, $350; Mrs. Chas J. Nevis, El-, 
mira, N. Y. Piano, value, $300; Miss Lucy Janeway; 
Elmira, N. Y., Cluster Diamend Ring, value, $200; 
Mrs. K. Pennoyer, City Hotel, Nashville, Tenn., Melo- 
deon,value, $125; Oscar M Allen, Co B, 142d Ind Vols, 
Nashville, Tenn., Watch, val..$85; Rowland S. Patter- 
son, Co D, 10th Iowa Vet Vols, Oil Painting, val., $100 
Mrs Abbey J. Parsons, Springeld, Mass, Melodeon, val, 
$150 ; James L.Dexter,City Surveyor, Syracuse, N Y., 
Gold Watch, val.,$150; Mrs. Jas Ely. 177 Wooster st., 
cor Bleeker, N. Y., Oil Painting, val., $100; Mrs J.C. 
Coles, Grand Rapids, Mich.,Silver Castor, val., $40; Dr. 
J. R. Sinclair, No 4 Main st, Utica, N.Y., Framed En- 
graving, val., $25; Hon Luther Detmold, Washington, 
D.C., Oil Painting, val, $100; Dr J. R. Marsh, 146 
Chesnut st, Phila, Pa, Piano, val., $500; Col S.M.Rob- 
ertson, St.Charles Hotel,N.O., La., Oil Painting, val., 
$100; Mrs Lucy Adams, Detroit, Mich, Gold Watch, 
val., $150; Pat’k Burk, 121 Chapel st, N. Haven, Ct, 
Melodeon, val., $200; Jesse R. Williams, Springfield, 
Mass, Gold Watch, val., $150: Mrs M. N. Roberts, 
Revere House, Boston, Mass, Piano, val., $350; Hon 
Nelson J.White, Washington, D C., Oil Painting, val., 
$100 ; Luther Brown, 23 Pleasant st, Fall River, Mass, 
Gold Watch, val., $150; MrsJ Philips, Worcester, Mass, 
Melodeon, val., $200; J.S. Brown, Westfield, Mass, 
Gold Watch.value, $125; Miss KE. Davis, Natick, Mass, 
two prizes, Melodeon, value, $225, Cluster Diamond 
Ring, value, $200. 

ja A Chance to obtain ary of the above Articles 
for One Dollar by purchasing a Sealed Envelope for 
Twenty-Five cents. 

Yu. Five Sealed, Envelopes will be sent for $1; 
Eleven for $2: Thirty for $5: Sixty-five for $10; One 
Hundred fur $15. Agents Wanted Everywhere. 

Onr patrons are desired to send United States money 
when it is convenient. Long letters are unnecessary. 

Orders for Sealed Envelopes must in every oase be 
accompanied by the Cash, with the name of the person 
sending. and Town, County and State plainly written. 
Letters should be addressed to theManagers,as follows. 

GOODWIN, HUNT & CO., 


feb1-6t Box 5706 Post Office, New York. 
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GEO HUSMANN. Cc. C. MANWARING. 
HERMANN NURSERY. 
HUSMANN & MANWARING, Proprietors, 
HERMANN, MO. 

Having much increased our business, we take pleas 
ure in calling the attention of our friends, and the 
public generally, to our large and complete assort- 
ment of Fret and Ornamental Trees and Shrubs com- 

prising the choicest varieties of 
Apples, Pears, standard and dwarf; Cherries, standard 

and dwarf; Peaches, Plums, Apricots, Almonds, 

Quinces, Grapes, Currants, Gooseberries, Rasp- 
berries, Strawberries, Blackberries, Shade 
and Ornamental Treesand Shrubs, Ever- 
greens, Vines and Creepers, Roses, 
Dahlias, and other Plants, Scions of 
Fruit Trees, Cuttings and Seedlings 
of Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, &c. 

Most of the varieties were tested here, and have 
proved successful in our soil and climate, and all are 
warranted true to name. 

We would call the special attentiun of Grape Grow- 
ers to our large assortment of native hardy grapes, 
comprising over sixty of the choicest varieties, which 
we have spared no pains nor cost to procure from the 
most reliable sources. Many of them have been test- 
ed here, aud all will be tested in the open vineyard, 
and we shall recommend none until we have found 
them successful. This we may now confidently do 
with Norton’s Virginia, Herbemont, Missouri and 
Concord, they having been tested beyond a doubt. 

Descriptive Catalogues sent gratis to all applicants. 

Orders directed to us personally or to our local 
agents, will be promptly and carefully filled. 

HUSMANN & MANWARING. 

Hermann, Sept. 1859. 


FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, 
BEV ine. Flowering Shrubs, etc., grown and 
for sale at the 
COAL CREEK VINEYARD & NURSERY. 
Send for Descriptive Catalogue. 
BARNES & KELLY, 
(novl56m) Lawrence, Kan. 


66 WATERTO OF 


The above named Race Horse and Stallion will 
stand the present season on the premises of Dr. W. 
W. Henderson, on the Natural Bridge Plank Road, 
near Bridgton, 12 miles from St. Louis, and will serve 
Mares at Twenty-Five Dollars the season—money to 
be paid at time of service rendered and before remov- 
ingthemare. Pasturage will be furnished for animals 
from a distance at $2 per week, to be at risk of owner. 

PEDIGREE AND DESCRIPTION. 

“ Waterloo” was foaled in 1855, and is now eleven 
years of age. Was sired by Imp. Yorkshire—he by 
St. Nicholas, and he by Emelius. His dam is Topaz, 
by Imp. Glencoe. 2d. Dam, Emerald by Imp. Levia- 
than. 3d Dam Imp. Eliza by Imp. Reuben. 

Ne is a dark bay, 153 hands high, of immense power 
and great endurance, as his many well contested races 
have abundantly established. His distinguished bro- 
thers, Wagram, Austerlitz, Lodiand Colton, have ad- 
ded no less than himeelf to the renown of his immedi- 
ate progenitors—Yorkshire and Topaz. apl15-3m. 


7 TN) WL 1 ILIA 
YOUNG EVERGREENS, 
In great variety, both Nursery-grown and frem the 
Forest, at $5 per 1000 and upwards. Printed direc- 

tions to purchasers. Price Lists on application. 
JOHN C. ‘EAS, Raysville, Ind. 
Also, CHERRIES, ROSE, GRAPES, MAHA- 
LEBs, and a general assoriment of Trees, Survss, 


Puiants, &e. 
3 NANSEMOND > 
Sweet Potato Plants 


4 Of best quality, during May and 
y June. Put up to carry safely long 
4 distances. Z@>Price—500, $2.25. 
* 1000, - 3.50. 5000, $15.00 10,000 
$8.00. This variety is success 
fully grown at the North. Send 
for our Circular of Directions, &c. 
MURRAY & CO., Foster's Crossings, 

Warren Co. Ohio. 


‘SILVER MAPLE SEED. 


I will pack and deliver at Express Office, Silver 
Leaved Maple Seed, so it will go safely 1000 miles, 
with printed directions for planting and after culture. 
Price, $5 per bushel, or $3 for half bushel. Cash 
with the order. Seed ready about the 10th of May. 

J. HUGGINS, Woodburn Nursery, 











May 1-3t 





Plant cc 
Wu. M. Pranrt.] 


Agricultural 


Howe’s Standard Scales. 


McGaffey’s Double-Check 


St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 1866. 


St. Louis Agricultural W 
[Established 1845, 
Baer SIGN OF THE GILT PLOW. 33a 
NO. 25 NORTH MAIN STREET, 
BETWEEN CHESNUT AND PINESIDS., 
Also, No. 203 NORTH FOURTH STREET (Fronting on two streets), & 204 BROADWAY, 
SAINT LOUIS, MO. 


arehouse and Seed Store, 


by Wm. M. Plant.] 


Brother, 


| ALFRED Puanr. 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in and Manufacturers’ Agents for the Sale of 
Implements 
Leather and Rubber Belting, Hose, Steam Packing. 


and Machines 


Pearce’s Plantation Cotton Spinners. 


sap~>_ WOOL CARDING MACHINES, COACH SCREWS, STORE TRUCKS; 3a 
CISTERN, DEEP WELL, ENGINE AND €HAIN PUMPS; &C. 


Krauser’s Improved Portable Cider Mill and Press. 


Sugar Cane Mills and Juice Evaporators. 


Cotton Gins, Hand and Power Corn Shellers. 


Smith’s Patent Cast Cast-Steel Plow. 


Young’s and Tobey & Anderson’s Peoria steel Plows. 
nax- STAFFORD’S 2-HORSE SULKY CULTIVATOR. -@a 


Selby’s double check row CORN PLANTER. 


Row or Drill Corn Planter. 


Kirby’s American Iron Reaper and Mower. 
Sulky and Revolving Horse Hay Rakes. 
PALMER’S EXCELSIOR HORSE HAY HOISTING FORK. 
Palmer’s Revolving Hay Stacking Machine. 


Also, a full supply of Warranted Fresh and Genuine 
GARDEN, GRASS & OTHER SEEDS, growth of 1865. 


All of which we offer at the lowest possible CASH PRICES. 


Call and get Illustrated Catalogue furnished Gratis. 


PLANT & BRO. 





Trees and Plants at Retail. 


The subscriber begs to offer the following, together 
with almosteverything else found in a nursery—all 
approved varieties and of best quality. 


Apples, 2 and 3 year old, 20 to 25c. 

Peaches, 25 and 30c. 

Pears, dwarf65c, standard 75c. 

Cherries, 75c. Plums, 75e. Apricots and Quinces, 50c. 

Grapes—Concord, Delaware, Hartford, Nortons’ Vir- 
ginia, Taylor's Bullit—50c each. 

Strawberries—Wilson’s Albany, Iowa, $1.50 per 100. 

Russell, Buffalo, French, Baltimore Scarlet, 

$3 per 100. 

Lawton Blackberry—$1.50 per doz. 

Raspberries—Doolittle’s Black Cap, Purple Cane, 
St. Louis, $1.50 per doz. 

Currants—Red and White Dutch, $1.50 per doz. 

Houghton Seedling Gooseberry, $1.50 per doz. 

Deciduous Ornamental Trees—20 Fine varieties, 50c 
to $1.00 each. 

Shrubs—50 choice kinds, 75c. 

Roses—over one hundred superb varieties, 50c to $1 
each. : 

Dahlias—over 70 varieties, 50c each. 

Evergreen Trees and Shrubs, a splendid assortment, 
from 2 to 6 feet high, price from 50c to $5 each. 

Rhubarb, Asparagus, Peenias, &c. 


Address, Carew Sanders, 
Carondelet, Mo. 





It May 1,1866. Macoupin Co. Ill. 





100,000 
Concord Grape Vines for sale, 
100,000 
Catawba Grape Vines for sale, 
10,000 
Hartford Prolific Grape Vines for 
sale, 
10,000 
Delaware Grape Vines for sale, 
5,000 
Norton‘s Virginia Grape Vines for 
sale. 
50,000 
Grape Vines of Clinton, Herbemont, Taylor, 
Cynthiang, Perkins, Maxatawny, Cassady, 
Iona, Rebecca, Israella, Adirondac, and many 


others, at a reasonable price for sale. 
Also, Strawberry Plants, Currants, Raspber 


ries, &c. Send stamp for price list, to 
Dy. H. Schroeder, 
tf Bloomington, Ils, 






































GET BROWN’S 
ILLINOIS CORN PLANTER, 
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Greatly Improved for the Spring of 1866. 
FIRST PREMIUM AWARDED WHEREVER EXHIBITED. 


IT HAS AN 
Improved Dropping Arrangement 


Yea‘ That will never fail and never vary. <= 





THEN GET THE 
Hawkeye Corn Cultivator, 
Which took the Firat Premium over 33 Machines at Chicago, Sept. the 4th to 9th, 1865, and 


over 23 Machines at the Iowa State Fair, Sept. 26th to 30th, 1865, and you can 


attend to your corn with ease. 





Send for Circulars of the Celebrated 


Genuine Buckeye Reaper and Mower, 


WITH THE BEST SELF-RAKE EVER MADE. 


WM. KOENIG & Co., 


Western Agricultural Depot and Seed Store, 





No. 56 North Second Street, St. Louis, Mo. 









“THE CROWNING TRIUMPH” 
=> KNITS A STOCKING 


SUBSTANTIALLY 
COMPLETE. 


Knitting the Heel and Narrowing off the Toe 
as it goes along. 
iT SETS UP ITS OWN WORK; 
KNITS pal? SIZE, from two loops, forming 
a cofd, up to its full capacity ; 


WIDENS AND NARROWS, by varying the 
number of loops, and 


Knits the Wide Single Flat Web 
The Double Flat Web, 


The Plain Ribbed Flat Web, 
and the 


Fancy Ribbed Flat Web, 
With selveges. 


No other machine in the 
world can do any one 
of these things! 


IT KNITS 
Shawls, 
Hoods, 
Nubias, 
Jackets, 
Breakfast Capes, 
Sacks, 
Skirts, 
Undershirts, 
Drawers, 
Boy’s Suits, 
Children’s Cloaks, 
Snow Shoes, 
Leggins, 
Gloves, 
Mittens, 
And upwards of FORTY 
Different Articles. 


Knits a yard of plain work in ten minutes; 
a pair of socks complete in half an hour. 

For Families, Wool Growers, Manufacturers, Mer- 
chants, &c., it is the most money-making and labor- 
saving invention of the age. From 100 to 150 per 
cent. profit on every article it produces. Women are 
earning from $15 to $25 per week, knitting hosiery and 
staple and faney worsted articles. 

Every Machine warranted to work as represented. 

For Circulars, addres; with samp. 


PRATT & CLARK, 
No. 24 North 5th Street, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 
General Agents for the West and 
South-west. 
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